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ONDS FOR SALE. 
We offer, at the lowest market rates, 
COUNTY, TOWN, CITY, 


and 
SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS 
“1G rhescriptive list 
~criptive list. 
vnc E ps any pRon ane CR Ee: woxps 
AD N MUNIC NDS, 
as - No. 11 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 





Manhattan Savings Institution, 
644 anp 646 BROADWAY. 
shee TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTITUTION HAVE 
declared the FORTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL 
DIVIDEND on all deposits (by the rules entitled 
thereto) at the rate of SIX PER CENT. per annum, 
payable on and after the third MONDAY in July. 
The dividend will be credited under date of July 1, 
and if not withdrawn will receive interest the same 
as a deposit of that date. 
E. J. BROUN, President. 
EpwarpD ScneELL, Treasurer. 
Cc. F. Atvorp, Secretary. 


\ ETROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 
a Nos. 1 & 3 Third Av., N. Y., opposite Cooper 
Institute. 





Turrty-SixtH Divipenp. 


By direction of the Trustees of this Institution, the | 


usual semi-annual interest, at the rate of Six per Cent. 
per annum, will be paid on and after July 19, 1871. 

ALSO, an EXTRA DIVIDEND, at the rate of One 
per Cent. per annum, from accumulated profits, being, 
together, at the rate of SEVEN PER CENT. per 
annum. 

Dividends not withdrawn will bear interest from 
July ist. 

DEPOSITS MADE ON OR BEFORE THE 10TH oF JuLy,— 
pw not later,~ will be allowed Interest from the Ist of 
July. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


| manufactured expressly for their retail sales, at 


| Price 10 Cxnts. 








SILK DEPARTMENT. 


ARE OFFERING 
NEW FALL SILKS, 
$! 25, $150 and $1 75 per yard. 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 
COLORED PLAIN SILKS, 


NEW SHADES, 
at $1 25 and $1 50 per yard. 


BLACK SILKS, 


at $150, $175, $2 and $2 25 per yard, together with a 
large and choice assortment of 


EXTRA RICH BLACK SILKS, 


in higher grades, at proportionately low prices ; and 
the greater portion of their 


SUMMER SILKS 
at $1 per yard. 


OFFERING UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS TO PUR- 
CHASERS. 


— 


BROADWAY, 4TH-AVE., 9TH AND 10TH-STS. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE OFFERING 


READY-MADE DRESSES, &c., 


AT ABOUT THE 
COST OF MANUFACTURE, 


THE MATERIAL 





THROWN IN, VIZ.: 


WHITE LAWN and LINEN SUITS, handsome qua- 
lity, in 4 pieces, only 84 50 each. 


SWISS MUSLIN DRESSES. extra fine quality, 
Puffed, Tucked, Flounced, &c.. &., ONLY 
$16 00. Value $25. 


EMBROIDERED and BRAIDED PIQUE MORNING 
DRESSES. 

ORGANDIE and JACKONET ROBES, with extra 
rich lace flounces. 

MORNING WRAPPERS, very handsome, 
each. 

CHILDREN’S BRAIDED DRESSES, 
$150 each and upwards. 

WHITE MUSLIN SKIRTS, 9 tucks. 
lity, only 75 cents each. 

BROCHE SKIRTS, 
each. 


only $5 
very elegant 


excellent qua- 


very handsome, also 75 cents 


EVERY VARIETY OF 


LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR, EM- | 
BROIDERED SACQUES, COLLARS, CUFFS, &c., 
AT NEARLY 


Proportionately Low Prices. 


Offering an unusual opportunity to purchasers to 
to supply their wants 





BANK OPEN daily from 10 a.m. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monpays and Fripays from 5 to 7 P.M. 
ISAAC T. SMITH, President. 
T. W LILLIE, Secretary, 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 15, 1871. 


G 





BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND 1OTH srs, | 





NOVA SCOTIA, 

On the 29th, 30th, and 3ist August, 1871. Under the 
= Oe and management of the ‘* Royal Halifax Yacht 
Club.” 

First day, Sailing and Rowing Matches, open to the 
Dominion of Canada.—Second dey, a Four-oared Gig 
Race, open to the World; Prize $3000, Entry $100. 
If three boats start, the second boat to save her en- 
trance.—Third day, a Scull Race, open to the World, 
for a Prize of $500 and the Championship; Entry $20. 
If three boats start, the second boat to save her en- 
trance. 


Entries to be made with the Secretary of the ‘* Royal 
Halifax Yacht Club” on or before the 15th August, 
1871. ALEX. W. SCOTT, Secretary 

Royal Halifax Yacht Club. 

Club House, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 

20th April, 1971. 
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ATTENTION IS CALLED 
TO OUR LARGE STOCK OF 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 


AND WE SUBMIT THE FOLLOWING REASONS 
WHY THEY SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ANY 
OTHER AMERICAN WATCHES. 

IN THE FIRST PLACE, THE WALTHAM 
COMPANY Is THE OLDEST, AND HAS HAD 
FOURFOLD THE EXPERIENCE OF ANY OTHERS 
ENGAGED IN THE BUSINESS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

IN THE SECOND PLACE, THE MACHINERY 
IN USE BY THE WALTHAM COMPANY 1s 
FAR MORE PERFECT AND VARIED, AND AS A 
RESULT THE WATCHES ARE OF FAR HIGHER 
GRADE, AND OF GREATER VARIETY, AND ARE 
PLACED IN THE MARKET AT MUCH LOWER 
PRICES THAN ANY OTHERS, QUALITY AND 
STYLE FULLY CONSIDERED. 

IN THE THIRD PLACE, THE WALTHAM 
WATCH Is NoW A STAPLE ARTICLE, ITS 
REPUTATION FULLY ESTABLISHED, AND, AS A 
CONSEQUENCE, IT IS SOLD AT LESS PROFIT 
THAN ANY OTHERS IN THE MARKET. 


BALL, BLACK & COQO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, New York. 





THE 
CONGRESS AND EMPIRE 
SPRING WATERS 


OF SARATOGA 
ARE THE BEST OF ALL THE SARATOGA Wa- 
TERS FOR THE USE OF PERSONS oF Con- 
STIPATED HABsirt. 


They act promptly and pleasantly, without producing 
dibility, and their effect is not weakened by con- 
tinued use, as is the case with ordinary cathartics. 
Atthe same time they are not foo cathartic,—a fault 
with some of our more drastic mineral waters,—but 
sufficiently so for daily healthful use, and not strong 
enough to produce reaction. 

As an alterative, these waters, by continued nse, 
keep the blood in a very pure and healthful condition, 


| producing a clear, florid complexion. 


They are especially beneficial in cages of habitual 


| Bilious Headache, Dyspepsia, and Constipation, and 


are sure preventives of all bilious disorders. 





Every Genuine Bott_e or Congress WATER HAS A 
LARGE ‘*C’’ RAISED ON THE GLAss, 


For Sale by Druggists and Hotels throughout the 
country. 
None Genuine Sold on Draught. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 

Empties taken back and allowed for at liberal prices, 
Address, 

CONGRESS & EMPIRE SPRING CO., | 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y., and | 
94 Chambers St., New York City. | 








Foam ; 5 } 
RAND REGATTA at HALIFAX, 


MONMOUTH PARK, 


LONG BRANCH. 


August Meeting 
WILL COMMENCE 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 
And Continue Five Days. 
FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, AUGUST 1. 
First Race.—Hurdle Race, purse $800, for all ages; 
two miles, over eight hurdles ; $500 to first horse, $200 
to the second, and $100 to third. 
Second Race—Trial Purse, $600, for all ages ; one 
$00" first horse $400, second horse $150, third horse 
50. 


1, 


Third Race.—The Continental Hotel Stakes, value 
$1,000, added_to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for 
three-year-old colts and fillies; to carry 95lbs., fillies 
and geldings allowed 3lbs.; the second to receive 
$200 and the third $100 out of the stakes ; mile heats; 
closed with 27 nominations. 

SECOND DAY—-WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2. 

First Race.—The Thespian Stakes, value $500, added 
to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for two-year-old 
colts and fillies; the second to receive $100 and the 
third $50 out of the stakes ; three-quarters of a mile ; 
closed with 19 nomiations. 

Second Race.—Selling Race, purse $500 for all ages ; 
one and a half miles ; horses to be sold for $1,500, to 
carry full weight; $1,000 allowed 5lbs, ; $750 allowed 
Tbs. ; $500 allowed I4lbs.; any surplus over‘ stated 
selling price to go to second horse. 

Third Race.—The Mansion House Stakes, value 

1,000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for 

our-year-old colts and fillies; the second to receive 
$200 and the third $100 out of the stakes; two-mile 
heats; closed with 12 nominations. 


THIRD DAY—THURSDAY, AUGUST 3. 


First Race.—The West End Hotel Stakes, a renewal 
of the Monmouth Oaks Stakes, value $1,000, added to 
a sweepstakes of $50 cach, p. p., for three-year-old 
fillies; the winner of the Monmouth Oaks stake to 
carry bibs. extra; the second to receive $200 and the 
third $100 out of the stakes; two miles; closed with 
22 nominations 

Second Race.—Purse, $750; mile heats, for all ages 
that have not won during either mecting ; first horse, 
$600; second horse, $100; third horse, $50. 

Third Race.—The Tammany Cup, value $1,500, ad- 
ded to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p.; the second 
to receive $300, and the third $150 out of the stakes ; 
three miles; closed with 16 nominations. 


FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY, AUGUST 4. 


First Race.—The August Stakes value $500, added 
toa sweepstakes of $00 cach, p. p.; for colts and 
fillies two years old; the winner of the ‘Thespian 
Stake to carrry 5lbs. extra; the second to receive 
$200, and the third $100 out of the stakes; one 
mile ; closed with 14 nominations. 

Second Race.—The Robins Stakes, value, $1,000, 
added to asweepstake of $50 each, p. p., for colts and 
fillies three years old; the second to receive $200 and 
the third $100 out of the stakes; two-mile heats ; 
closed with 22 nominations. 

Third Race.—Selling Purse, $500; for all ages ; dash 
of two miles; horses entered to be sold at $2,000, to 
carry their appropriate weight; at $1,500, to be allow 
ed 5 bs. ; at $1,000, 7 Ibs. ; at $750, 10 Tbs. ; at $500, 
14lbs; any surplus over stated selling price to go to 
second horse, 

FIFTH DAY—SATURDAY, AUG, 

First Race.—Steeplechase Handicap, for all ages ;, 
about three miles over a fair hunting course; puree 
$1, 00; first horse, $800; second horse, §150; third 
horse, $50; to name and close at 1 o'clock p.M., 2d 
August; weight to be announced on the morning of 
the 3d, and acceptances to be made at the course at 1 
o'clock P.M. 

Second Kace.—Handicap Purse, $750; for all ages ; 
mile heats; to close and name by 4 p.m. on the day 
preceding the race, and exceptions to be made to the 
Secretary at 8 o'clock P.M. 

Third Race.—Purse Race, $1,500; for all ages; dash 
of four miles ; first horse, $1,200; second horse, $200; 
third horse, $100. , 
| Fourth Race.—Consolation Purse, $500; for beaten 
| horses, all ages (winners excluded); mile and a half, 
| Noentry fee charged to purses. | 
| In all cases where there isa division of the purse, 

horse walking over will be entitled to first: portion 
only. 

Badvres, entitling the holder to the Quarter Stretch 
| and Grand Stand :— . 

During the meeting, $12; or, for one day, $3. 
*'Pools will be sold every evening at the West End 
Hotel, and on the course every day during the races, 
| byUnderwood and McGowan, 
| “Pntrance to Field, $1; to the Grand Stand, $1 extra. 

The floating palaces, PLYMOUTIL ROCK and 
| JESSE HOY’, capable of carrying thousands. wiil 
leave Pier No. 28, foot of Murray street, at stated 
hours, as advertised, 

Passengers will reach the course in two hours. 

AMOS ROBINS, President, 

Ww. E, Raynor, Long Branch, Secretary, 
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THE * GEMS” AND * PEARLS” OF SONG. 


A Full Library of Vocal Music ! 


Many songs enjoy a transient popularity, and—are 
forgotten, Others acquire a permanent reputation, 
and continue to sell largely for many years. Such 
ones will be found in the books entitled 


WREATH OF GEMS, 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG, 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG, 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG, 
OPERATIC PEARLS, 
SHOWER OF PEARLS, (Duets) and 
SILVER CHORD. 


All of the above are bound uniformly with the in- 
strumental books of the HOME CIRCLE SERLES, and 
resemble them in containing an immense amount of 
valuable music, at one-tenth of the ** Sheet-music” 

rice. Each book costs, in Cloth, $3; in Boards, 

250 and Full Gilt (for presents) $4. 


Sent, post-paid, for the above price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


TAPSCOTT’S EMICRATION 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South St., New York. 


PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 
By First Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By Reeucar Saitine Packets WEEKLY. 
DRAFTS for £1 and Upwards, available in any part 
of Great Britain and [reland at the lowest rates. 


MONRO & CO.’S 


ROYAL IMPERIAL COOPER 


The NEW ENGLISH BEVERAGE, highly recom- 
mended by eminent physicians for Invalids. The 
most invigorating aud delicious Malt Liquor in use. 
For sale in packages of 6 dozen Pints and upwards 
by E. W. BARSTOW & SON, Sole Agents, 
83 Maiden Lane. 


—— 


H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 
Eacn containing one bottle of 

OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed pure and of the very best quality. 
*RICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-oftice order. 
H. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 





ADJUSTABLE BRACKETS, 
WITH OR WITHOUT SHELVING, 
IN ALL STYLES, 
Manufactnred by the 
AMERICAN SHELVING €O., 
21 COURTLAND anv 31 CHURCH STS., 
New York. 


W. E. Gavir, Manager, 
v2" Send for [lustrated Circular and Price List, 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 
»R PIMPLY ERUPTIONS, BLACK HEADS, 
Flesh Worms and Blotched Distigurations use 
Perry's Comedone and Pimple Remedy. It is invala- 
able. Prepared only by Dr. B.C. PERRY, Derma 
tologist, 49 Bond Street, New York, Sold by Drug 
gists everywhere. 


MeLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No, 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 








PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE ° 
BRADBURY PIANO. 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 
t2@” From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 
Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order secon l-hand pianos. They are reliabie. 
MRS. U. S. GRANT, Washington. D. C. 
8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 
D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 
M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 
E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 
EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 
ware, O. . 
DANTEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 
Rey. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Strect M. E. Church, 
New York. 
Rey. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 
The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; eash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 
Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 





Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, | 
U.S. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. § 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wim. B. 
Bradbury : 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 
THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “ INDE- 

PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 
so long, that now to ask me how [like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were toask the children, 'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. 1 wish its owner could do half as well. 

THEODORE TILTON. 

LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 

Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 
Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It is avery superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 


M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 
Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 

F. G. SMITH. H. T. MCOUN. 


Yours truly, 





A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N.Y. 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 





GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 


Do you want an agency, loca/ or traveling, with 


achance to make 85 to 820 per day selling | ¢ 


our new Tstrand While Wire Clothes Lines ? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address af once Hudson Rirer Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. , 
or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, UL 
&2 50 A MONTH, with 
= Dies. Don't fail 
Samples, free 
Address 8. M. Srencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Stencil and 
to secure 


_Key-Cheek 
Circular and 


ANTED.— AGENTS, (320 PER DAY), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the UNDER-reED, makes the 
“Lock Strren” (alike on both sides), and is 
FULLY Licensep. The best and cheapest fa- 
mily Sewing Machine in the market. Address 
JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, I1., or St. Louis, Mo. 


dis on * 
So TO Slo Per Day. WOMEN 
BOYS and GIRLS who engaye in our new business 
make from $5 to $10 per day in their own localities 
Full particulars and instructions sent free by mail 
Those in need of permanent, profitable work, should 
address at once 
GEORGE Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





MEN 


CASH, PURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to 
$20 monthly until paid; the same to let, and rent 
applied if purchase. A new kind of PARLOR OR- 

AN, the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever 
made, now on exhibition at 481 roadway, New York, 





HENRY PROUSE COOPER, 
English Tailor and Importer, 
No. 54 Broadway, 


AND 
NO. 165 FIPTH AVENUE, 
CORNER OF TWENTY-sECOND STREET. 
LIVERIES R&EcEIvE sPECTAL ATTENTION 
AT THE UPTOWN STORE, AND ARE MADE IN 
CORRECT LONDON STYLE, AT MODERATE 
PRICES. 
kK UROPEAN & AMESRICAN 
4 TRAVELLERS will find a large assortment of 
Sole Leather Trunks, Ladies’ Dress and 
Bonnet Trunks, State Room Trunks, 





Agents! Read This! 
WE LL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
per week and expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions, 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


[LADIES DESIRING TO PROCURF A FIRST 

4 class Sewing Machine against easy monthly in 
stallments, may apply to 24 Bowery: 147 EK. 26th st. : 
477 Mth Ave, N. Yo Good work at high prices if 


Chairs for the Steamers, Russia 
Leather, Morocco, and Linen 
Bags, Dressing Cases, 
Portemonnaies, &c., at 
592 Broadway, Metropolitan Hotel Building, 
and corner of Broadway and Wall St, 


JOHN CATTNACH, 





desired. 


Manufacturer and Importer 





THE ALBION. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP'Y 
Land Grant saeeet aoa the Government 
oF 
12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 


Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America. 





3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 

Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the 41st parallel of North 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain 
growing and stock raising are unequalled by any in 
the United States. 

Convenient to market both east and west. 
range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 
Creat Inducements 


To Settlers with limited means. 


2,500,000 ACRES 


Rich government lands along the road between 


Omaha and North Platte, 
Surveyed and — for entry under the Homestead 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 

ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 

An opportunity never before presented for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 
pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 
parts of the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 
dress— 


O. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
U. P. R. R. Co. Omaha Neb. 


~ Banking House 


Prices 


OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 832 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 

Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 

We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 

We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on 

The Imperial Bank, 


1 
Messrs. Clews, Habitch & Co., { London. 


The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 
The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. : 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 

Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchr 

Advances made to our dealers at #.. times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any part of the world. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S | 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN Brancn or THE Louse, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Henry Owen, Agent 





TAKE 


No medicine which will increase the derangement of 


asystem already disordered by disease. Violent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the howels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the strength and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 
needful, The best 

COUNSEL 
that can be given to persons suffering from dyspepsia, 
bilious complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 


the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa_ has been considered the finest correc- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically 


identical with it. If 
YOUR 

complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled pargative, but Riso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 


and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
advantages which a specitic so gentle, safe and certain 
in its operation has over the nauseous and pungent 
drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the pa- 
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THE LOVE OF HOME. | 


What is there in the human breast, 
What deep, mysterious sympathy, 
That ranks our birth-place in the best 
And brightest page of memory ? 
Tho’ smoother paths and sunnier plains 
May test the restless feet to roam, 
This feeling yet unchanged remains— 
The love of home, the love of home. 


t 
Though many an exile far away 
Has gone te seek a richer soil, 
Has left the land which fail’d to pay 
Due wages for the weekly toil, 
Yet who shall say that wealthier lot 
Across the distant ocean foam 
Is dearer than the low-roof'd cot 
That made the English laborer’s home ? 


Tho’ scores of hands may work for him 
Who was himself a workman here, 

Tho’ plenteous harvests clothe his fields, 
And plenty crowns each passing year, 

Think you he never sighs “ Good night 
To all across the ocean foam,” 

And pictures not the moon’s calm light 
That shines on those he loves at home ? 


Green is the prairie’s boundless track, 
And wondrous are the mighty trees, 
Yet oft his fancy wanders back 
To other dearer scenes than these. 
And when through fairer groves than ours 
The whispering winds of evening come, 
His heart recalls the chestnut bowers 
And primrose-blossomed banks of home. 


The winding brook, the mossy stone, 
The rustic stile or leaning tree, 
The fields whose very names have grown 
Dear by the light of memory, 
The fern-clad hill and shady lane, 
Where careless childhood used to roam, 
Have each their part in joy or pain, 
Made sacred by the love of home. 
THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 





(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER XVIKL—CONTINUED. 


The church-clock chimed the three-quarters. George Fair- 
fax had no excuse for keeping Miss Lovel any longer. 

“ Come then, Clarissa,” he said, drawing her hand through 
his arm; “let me see you to your father’s door.” : 

“ But your horse—you can’t leave him here ?” 

“Yes, I can. I don’t suppose any one will steal him in a 
quarter of an hour or so; and I daresay we shall meet some 
village urchin whom I can send to take care of him.” 

“There is no occasion. I am quite accustomed to walk 
about Arden alone.” 

“ Not at this hour. T have detained you, and am bound to 
see you safely lodged.” 

“ But if papa should hear-——” 

“ He shall hear nothing. I'll leave you within a few yards 
of his gate.” i 

It was no use for her to protest; so they went back to 
within half-a-dozen paces of Mill Cottage arm-in-arm; not 
talking very much, but dangerously happy in each other's 
company. 

“I shall see you again very soon, Clarissa,” George Fair- 
fax said. And then he asked her to tell him her favorite 
walks; but this she refused to do. 

“ No matter. I shall find you out in spite of your obsti- 
nacy. And remember, child, you owe nothing to Laura 
Armstrong except the sort of kinéness she would show to 
any pretty girl of good family. You are as necessary to her 
as the orehids on her dinner-table. I don’t deny that she is a 
warm-hearted little woman, with a great deal that is good in 
her—just the right sort of woman io dispense a large fortune. 
But I shall make matters all right in that quarter, and at 
once. 

They were now as near Mill Cottage as Mr. Fairfax consi- 
dered it prudent to go. He stopped, released Clarissa’s hand 
from his arm, only to lift it to his lips and kiss it—the tremu- 
lous little ungloved hand which had been sketching his pro- 
file when he surprised her, half an hour before, on the church- 
yard wall. 

There was not a creature on the road before them, as they 
stood thus in the moonlight; but in spite of this appearance 
of security, they were not unobserved. A pair of angry eyes 
watched them from across a clipped holly hedge in front of 
the cottage—the eyes of Marmaduke Lovel, who had ven- 
tured out in the soft September night to smoke his after- 
dinner cigar. 

“ Good-night, Clarissa,” said George Fairfax; “ I shall see 
you again very soon.” 

“No, no; I don’t wish to see you. 
our seeing each other.” 

“ You will see me, whether you wish or not. 
There is nine striking. 
papa’s tea.” 

He let go the little hand which he had held till now, and 
went away. When Clarissa came to the gate, she found it 
open, and her father standing by it. She drew back with a 
guilty start. 

“ Pray come in,” said Mr. Lovel, in his most ceremonious 
tone. “Iam very glad that a happy accident has enabled me 
to become familiar with your new habits. Have you learnt 
to give clandestine meetings to your lovers at Hale Castle? 
Have I to thank Lady Laura for this novel development of 
your character ?” 

“I don’t know what you mean, papa. I was sitting in the 
churchyard just now, sketching, when Mr. Fairfax rode up to 
me. He stopped talking a little, and then insisted on seeing 
me home. That is all.” 

“ That is all. And so it was George Fairfax—the bride- 


No good can come of 


Good-night. 
You will be in time to pour out 


| brought Mr. Fairfax to Arden to-night ? 


now, in that love-like fashion. Pray come indoors ; I think 
this is a business that requires to be discussed between us 
quietly.” . 

“ Believe me you have no reason to be angry, papa, 
pleaded Clarissa; “nothing could have been farther from 
my thoughts than the idea of meeting Mr. Fairfax  to- 
night.” 

“ T have heard that kind of denial before, and know what 
it is worth,” answered her father coldly.‘ And pray, if he 
did not come here to meet you, may I ask what motive 
His proper place 
would have been at Hale Castle, I should have supposed.” 

“ f don’t know, papa. He may have come to Arden fora 
ride. Everything is in confusion at the Castle. I scarcely 
think he would be wanted there.” 

“You searcely think! And you encourage him to follow 
you here—this man who was to have been married to Lady 
Geraldine Challoner to-day—and you let him kiss your hand, 
and part from you with the air of a lover. Tam ashamed of 
you, Clarissa. This business is odiens enough in itself to 
provoke the anger of any father, if there were not cireum- 
stances in the past to make it trebly hateful to me.” 

They had passed in at the open windew by this time, and 
were standing in the lamp-lit parlor, which had a pretty air 
of home comfort, with its delicate tea-service and quaintly 
shaped silver urn. Mr. Lovel sank into his arm-chair with a 
faint groan, and looking at him in the full light of the lamp, 
Clarissa saw that he was deadly pale. 

“ Do you know that the father of that man was my dead- 
liest foe 2” he exclaimed. 

“ How should I know that, papa ?” 

“How should you know it!—no. But that you should 
choose that man for your secret lover! One would think 
there were some hereditary curse upon your mother’s race, 
binding her and hers with that hateful name. I teli you, 

i, that if there had been no such creature as Temple 
Fairfax, my life might have been as bright a one as any man 
need hope for. 1 owe every misery of my existence to that 
man.” 

“ Did he injure you so deeply, papa ?” 

“ He did me the worst wrong that any one man ean do to 
another. He came between me and the woman I loved ; he 
stole your mother’s heart from me, Clarissa, and embittered 
both our lives.” 

He stopped, and covered his face with his hand. Clarissa 
could see thatthe hand trembled. She had never seen her 
father so moved before. She too was deeply moved. She 
drew a chair close to him, and sat down by bis side, but 
dared not speak. 

“It is just as well that you should hear the story from me,” 
he said, after a long pause. “ You may hear hints and whis- 
pers about it from other people by and by perhaps, if you go 
more into society ; for it was known to several. It is best 
you should know the truth, It is a common story enough in 
the history of the world; but whenever it happens, it is 
enough to make the misery of one man’s life. I was not 
always what you have known me, Clarissa—a worn-out 
machine, dawdling away the remnant of a wasted existence. 
1 once had hopes and passions like the rest of mankind—per- 
haps more ardent than the most. Your mother was the 
loveliest and most fascinating woman I ever met, and from 
the hour of our first meeting I had but one thought—how I 
should win her for my wife. It was not a prudent marriage. 
She was my equal by birth; but she was the daughter of a 
ruined spendthrift, and had learnt extravagance and reck- 
lessness in her very nursery. She thought me much richer 
than I was, and did not care to undeceive her. Later, 
when we were married, and I could see that her extravagant 
habits were hastening my ruin, I was still too much a moral 
coward to tell her the naked truth. I could not bear to come 
between her and caprices that seemed a natural accompani- 
ment to her charms. 1 was weakness itself in all that con- 
cerned her.” 

“And she loved you, papa?” said Clarissa softly. 
sure she must have loved you.” 

“That is a question that I have never answered with any 
satisfaction to myself. [thought she loved me. She liked 
me well enough, | believe, till that man crossed her path, and 
might have learnt to like me better as she grew older an 
wiser, and rose above the slavery of frivolous pleasures. But, 
in the most evil hour of her life, she met Temple Fairfax, 
and from that hour her heart was turned from me. We were 
travelling, trying to recover from the expenses of the Court 
and a house perpetually full of my wife’s set; and it was at 
Florence that we first encountered the Colonel. He had just 
returned from India, had been doing great things there, and 
was considered rather a distinguished person in Florentine 
society. I need not stop to describe him. His son is like 
him. He and 1 became friends, and met almost daily. It 
was not till a year afterwards that I knew how pitiful a dupe 
of this man’s treachery I had been from the very first. We 
were still in Italy when I made my first discovery ; it was 
one that let in the light upon és character, but did not 
seriously involve my wife. We fought, and I was wounded. 
When I recovered, brought my wife home to Arden. Our 
year’s retrenchment had left me poorer than when I left 
home. Your mother’s beauty was a luxury not to be main- 
tained more cheaply at Florence than in Yorkshire.” 

There was another pause, and then Marmaduke Lovel went 
on, in the same bitter tone : 

“Within a short time of our return your brother was born. 
There are things that I cannot even hint to you, Clarissa ; 
but there have been times when the shadow of that man has 
come between me and my children. Passion has made me 
unjust. I know that in her worst sin against my love—for I 
went on loving her to the last—your mother remained what 
the world calls innocent. But, years after I had believed 
there was an end of all communion between those two, I dis- 
covered letters, even stolen meetings—rare, I confess, and 
never without witnesses, but no less a treason against me. 
Colonel Fairfax had friends at Holborough, by whose aid he 
contrived to see my wife. That he urged her to leave me, I 
know, and that she was steadfast in her refusal to dome that 
last wrong. But I know too that she loved him. I have 
read the confession of that which she called her ‘ madness’ 
under her own hand.” 

“O, papa, papa, how sad! how dreadful !” 

“Soon after your birth she began to fade. From my heart 
I believe it was this struggle between passion and the last 
remnant of honor that killed her. I need not tell you the 
details of my discoveries, some of them made not very long 
before her death. They led to bitter scenes between us; but 
I thank God I cid believe her protestations of innocence, and 
that I kept her under my own roof. There were others not 
so merciful. Colonel Fairfax’s wife was told of his devotion 
to mine at Florence, and the duel which ended our acquain- 
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groom that was to haye been—who kissed your hand just 





tance. She found out something of his subsequent mectings 
with your mother, and her jealousy brought about a separa- 








tion. It was managed quietly enough, but not without scan- 
dal ; and nothing but my determination to maintain my wife's 
position could have saved her from utter disgrace. Yes, Cla- 
rissa, | loved her to the last, but the misery of that last year 
was something that no words can tell, She died in my arms, 
and in her latest hour of consciousness thanked me for what 
she called my generosity. went straight from ker funeral 
to London, with a bundle of letters in my pocket, to find 
Temple Fairfax. What might have happened between us, 
had we met, I can scarcely guess; but there were no scruples 
on my side. Fortune favored him, however; he had_ sailed 
for India a few weeks before, in command of his regiment. 
I had some thoughts of following him even there, but aban- 
doned the notion. My wrongs would keep. TI waited for his 
return, but that never happened. He was killed in Afghan- 
istan, and carried to his Indian grave the reputation of one 
of the worst men and best soldiers who ever bore the king's 
commission.” 

This was all. To speak of these things had profoundly 
agitated Marmaduke Lovel; but a sudden impulse had moved 
this man, who was apt to be so silent about himself and his 
own feelings, and he had been in a manner constrained to 
tell this story. ‘ p 

“You can understand now, I suppose, Clarissa,” he said 
coldly, after another pause,“ why this young man, George 
Fairfax, is hateful to me.” ; 

“Yes, papa. It is only natural that you should be preju- 
diced against him. Does he know, do you think—” She fal- 
tered and stepped, with a bitter sense of shame. 

“Does he know what?” 

“ About the past ?” : 

“Of course he must know. Do you suppose his mother 
has not told him her grievances ?” 

Clarissa remembered Mrs. Fairfax’s cold manner, and ur 
derstood the reason of that tacit avoidance which had 
wounded her so deeply. She too, no doubt, was hateful; as 
hateful to the injured wife of Colonel Fairfax as his son 
could be to her father. 

“ And now, Clarissa,” said Mr. Lovel, “ remember that any 
acquaintance between you and George Fairfax is most re 
pugnant to me. T bave told you this story in order that there 
may be no possibility of any mistake between us. God only 
knows what it costs a man to open old wounds as | have 
opened mine to-night. Only this afternoon you affected a 
considerable regard for me, Which T promised to return to the 
best of my power. All that is a dead letter if you hold any 
communion with this man, Choose him for your friend, and 
renounce me for your father. You cannot have both.” is 

“He is not my friend, papa; he is nothing to me, Even if 
there were no such thing as this prejudice on your part, Tam 
not so dishonorable as to forget that Mr, Fairfax is engaged 
to Lady Geraldine.” - 

“ And you promise that there shall be no more meetings, 
no repetition of the kind of thing I saw to-night ? 

“| promise, papa, that of my own free will [ will never see 
him again. Our meeting to-night was entirely accidental. 

* On your part, perhaps; but was it so on his?” 

“T cannot tell that, papa.” ' 

Mr. Lovel felt himself obliged to Le satisfied with this 
answer. It seemed to him a hard thing that the son of bis 
enemy should arise thus to torment him—an accident that 
might have tempted a superstitious man to think that an evil 
fate brooded over his house; and Marmaduke Lovel’s mind, 
being by no means strongly influenced by belief, was more or 
less tainted with superstition. Looked at from any point of 
view, it Was too provoking that this man should cross Clarissa’s 
pathway at the very moment when it was all-important to 
her destiny that her heart should be untouched, her fancy un- 
fettered. 

“If nothing comes of this Granger business I shall take 
her abroad,” Mr. Lovel said to himself; “ anything to get her 
out of the way of a Fairfax.” 

Ile drank his tea in silence, meditating upon that little 
scene in the moonlight, and stealing a look at his daughter 
every now and then, as she sat opposite to him pretending to 
read. He could see that the open book was the merest pre- 
tence, and that Clarissa was profoundly agitated. Was it her 
mother’s story that had moved her so deeply, or that other 
newer story which George Fairfax might have been whisper- 
ing to her just now in the lonely moonlit road? Mr, Lovel 
was disturbed by this question, but did not care to seek any 
farther explanation from his daughter, There are some sub- 
jects that will not bear discussion. 


(To be continued.) 


———__-————. 
LORD ABERDEEN. 


The Law Courts are running the novelists hard, and the 
romance of real life threatens to cast into the shade the most 
thrilling sensations of Mr. Mudie’s purveyors. While Lord 
Chief Justice Bovill and his patient jury are engaged in their 
interminable inquiry as to whether Roger Doughty Tichborne, 
supposed to have been drowned seventeen vears ago, has sur- 
vived Tom Castro, the horse-breaker of Dargo in the Aus- 
tralian Bush, one of the Scotch sheriffs has been busy with a 
somewhat similar question as to the identity of George IH. 
Osborne, second mate of the //era, from Boston to Melbourne, 
who was washed overboard in January, 1870, and George 
Ilamilton Gordon, sixth Earl of Aberdeen, whose family had 
lost all trace of him some time previously. It is a striking 
and very creditable proof of the discipline of the English 
press, that as regards the Tichborne case it has been content 
simply to report the proceedings, and has scrupulously ab- 
stained from all further reference to a question which is pro- 
bably uppermost in the minds of most of the readers of news- 
papers, Which everybody is talking about with the utmost 
freedom in private society, and which is every day the sub- 
ject of innumerable rumors, comments, and conjectures, of 
the most extraordinary character. In the Aberdeen case, 
however, the same reasons for retinence do not exist, for it 
has practically, though not formally, been decided, and there 
are no hostile interests at issue in regard to it. The story of 
the young Earl is very curious and romantic, and has per- 
haps something more than a mere personal interest. What 
physiologists tell us of the difficulty of keeping up a highly 
cultivated breed, and the constant tendency it displays to re- 
turn in one respect or another to its primitive wildness, is 
also in some degree applicable to society. In every highly 
civilized community there may be observed a similar ten- 
dency to revolt from the artificial developments and retined 
tameness which mark the social condition. There is a vague 
longing for the rude simplicities of life when a wild in 
woods the noble savage ran,” or when at least the ‘imitations 
of personal freedom were less oppressive than they are now, 
and there was more room in the world for the swing and 
play of individual character. In most of us this remains a 





























mere sentiment, but in some cases it breaks out in startling 
eccentricities which puzzle many worthy people very much 
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There was evidently some influence of this kind at work on 
young Aberdeen, when he suddenly threw up his name and 
rank and plunged as a common sailor, under an assumed 
name, into the dirty drudgery and obscure companionship of 
a seafaring career. When this ha == he was twenty-five 
years of age, had just succeeded his father in the title and 
estates, and had, as it seemed, every promise of a happy and 
distinguished career. He had shown good parts in his Col- 
lege course at St. Andrew’s, though his tastes led him rather 
towards athletic exercises. He was one of the best rifle-shots 
in the country, and could bring down his stag with the best 
of them. He was on good terms with his family, and deeply 
attached to his mother. An alert, resolute, thoughtful youth, 
with something both of his grandfather's still reserve and 
hard-headed common-sense, mingled with his father’s earnest- 
ness and tenderness of character, regarded hopefully by his 
elders and pre-eminent in those exercises which suited his 
age and position and made him popular with his companions, 
he seemed to start in the race with no ordinary advantages. 
But the race was not to his mind, and he turned away from 
it. On his father’s death his own health had shown some 
signs of delicacy, and he resolved to travel. Accompanying 
two friends, Lord Gosford and Mr. Peterkin, to America, he 
parted with them at Boston in the spring of 1866, and was 
never afterwards seen by any one who knew him by his real 
name. He dropped his title, chose a pseudonym, and seems 
to have been adopted at once and without challenge into the 
nautical society of Boston. 

An occasional scrap of letter to his mother alone testified 
to his existence, and gave a hint of his erratic movements. 
In October he had come back to Boston from a voyage, and 
found himself much stronger after “ the long spell of warm 
weather and sea-air,’ but not disposed just then to risk a 
return to the bleak English winter. Besides he had become 
enamored of the social liberty he enjoyed, and could not bear 
to leave that “ land of freedom and common-sense.” He had 
had an invitation from some missionaries to join them in an 
expedition to Honolulu and the Friendly Islands, and thought 
of accepting it. A few months later he gave a spasmodically 
vivid account of his life at sea, showing great zest for all the 
little adventures of the voyage. “I never told you,” he 
wrote, “my adventures on the African voyage, or about 
loading salt in the West Indies, or about the mysterious man, 
or about the wounded cook turned sailor, or the amorous 
mate, or the mate in fits calling on his mother, or about the 
cook drunk, a Frenchman crying, the second mate bullying, 
or about the captain drunk, the mate three-quarters drunk, 
the second mate green, and the ship running on George’s 
Shoal, and being saved by the undersigned, who was not 
drunk; about the talking parrot overboard, saved, saved, 
saved—about the honest soldier—about the happy island, the 
Arcadia of the Atlantic—about the French cook—good times 
now for the shell backs, plenty to eat, and good at that—or 
*A shark, a shark! pork the hook—he is caught, haul him 
aboard; frantic terror of the parrot—he tries to commit sui- 
cide—the shark is killed—shark steaks for breakfast; or 
about the undersigned sick with cholera; he gets well; he 
gets his toe crushed; he knocks off at 5.30 P.m.; he turns-to 
again at 6 A.M. next day—Spanish pilots,” and much more in 
the same strain. 

After a time all letters ceased; his family naturally became 
anxious, and his former tutor, the Rev. W. B. Alexander, was 
despatched to America to search for him. While thus en- 
gaged, Mr. Alexander, in 1870, heard of the loss of one 
“ George H. Osborne,” second mate of the Hera, who was 
washed overboard and drowned in mid-ocean, and who, it 
was thought, might prove to be the young man he was seek- 
ing. The evidence laid before one of the 8 otch Sheritls to 
show the identity of George Osborne and Lord Aberdeen 
seems to be sufliciently conclusive, though some further in- 
formation on minor points has yet, for the sake of legal com- 
pleteness, to be adduced. American photographs of the 
mate tally with English photographs of the Earl, and Lady 
Aberdeen has “ recognised them all as without doubt por- 
traits of her deceased son.” Osborne and the Earl were alike 
capital rifle shots, and the Earl's rifle (identified by the 
maker) was proved to have been sold by Osborne to a man at 
Richmond in the United States. A peculiarity of gait was 
noticed in each, and they both displayed a conspicuous 
“fondness for the sea, mechanics, mathematics, pictures, 
drawing, and music.” Further, they resembled each other in 
a liking for children, in strict moral conduct, and regular 
attention to religious duties. The handwriting of Osborne’s 
accounts, journals, and other memoranda relating to the 
Hera is the same as that of the Earl’s letters; and the captain 
of the Hera produced a song in this handwriting, called“ The 
Rainy Day,” which Lady Aberdeen had often sung to her 
son, and which was a great favorite of his. The chain of 
evidence has thus been put together link by link, and the 
Sherift might probably have given his decision at once had it 
not been for a natural desire to make the records of identity 
so absolutely complete and conclusive that there should be 
no possibility of any question being raised on the subject 
hereafter, or any strange claimant from beyond the seas put- 
ting forward pretensions to the earldom and estates. When 
Lord Aberdeen, dropping his title, first entered nautical 
society at Boston as “ George H. Osborne,” he had probably 
no settled plan of any kind, beyond that of shaking himself 
free for a time from existing associations and trying what he 
could make of life on his own personal merits and by his own 
exertions. He soon picked up a knowledge of navigation, 
which he improved on board ship. In the African voyage 
he seems to have taken service as a seaman, judging from a 
passage in one of his letters describing a trick by which he 
procured release from a distasteful task—* undersigned paint- 
ing yards—tired and hot, lets bucket fall—covers clean white 
boat with paint—sputters captain over with paint—captain 
swears—mate runs—undersigned tries to look serious—gets 
soap and water and cleans boat—no more painting for under- 
signed—just what he wanted.” In February, 1867, he had 
gone as a passenger in a brig to Galveston, but during the 
voyage volunteered to act as a sailor,andshowed great know- 
ledge of navigation. The passion for an active, roving life 
grew upon him as he indulged it, while service on board 
shin presented new charms as he became more skilled in his 
work. 

As might be expected, Lord Aberdeen’s romantic story has 
excited a good deal of vulgar amazement. That a young 
nobleman, who might have had a tine house, good dinners, 
the best of hunting and shooting, “ warm corners” wherever 
he went, servants to wait on him and toadies to flatter—who 
might any day have married a pretty girl, picked from a 
score, with another fortune added to his own—should re- 
nounce all the pleasures and advantages of such a position, 
and start for himself, unknown and unbefriended, as a com- 
mon sailor before the mast, in a dirty Yankee trading bark, 
seems to some people so utterly inexplicable that it must be 
set down as sheer insanity, Certainly the life of our young 


aristocrats, who are described so rapturously by Mr. Disraeli | 


as living constantly in the open air, never reading, and speak- 
ing only one language, their own, is in many ways 4 very 
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pleasant one; but its full enjoyment is reserved for those | Street about two o'clock on the afternoon of the second day 
who have no conception of anything beyond, and who give | of November in any year, will probably have beheld a curi- 
themselves up to it with a serene we ny or gr knows DO | ous procession slowly wending its way along that thorough- 


doubt or afterthought. If any scruples 
themselves, if the faintest question arises, whether, after all, 
amusement is the sole duty of man and the proper and sufti- 
cient fulfilment of existence, the charm is broken. It is cer- 
tainly possible to conceive a young fellow oppressed with a 
burden of physical energy which he finds it difficult to work 
off so as to satisfy any theory of useful service in this world. 
Field sports begin and end with sport. As relaxation for a 
man who can show a good set-off of other work they are all 
very well, but they will hardly bear reflection as in them- 
selves the be-all and end-all of existence. The destructive 
propensities so bitterly satirized in the saying, “ What a fine 
day, let us go and kill something,” have now been reduced to 
a system involving the smallest conceivable amount of skill 
and trouble. There is a fantastic cruelty in the fopperies of 
Hurlingham, where our golden youth, in kid gloves and with 
cigar in mouth, beguile the summer afternoons with killing 
pigeons to the exhilarating strains of the Guards’ band, under 
the eyes of beauty, and sustained by frequent draughts of 
gin and seltzer. The best excuse for this wretched travesty 
of sport is perhaps the inanity of its votaries. It is easy to 
understand a young fellow of spirit revolting against the 
effeminate slaughter of helpless and bewildered birds ; but 
even the more manly enterprises of the chase would fail to 
satisfy a craving for real useful work, with a definite objeet 
beyond that of mere amusement and some direct practical 
results. A young lord casting about for employment in the 
service of humanity might indeed follow the example of one 
distinguished member of his order, and become an amateur 
fireman, or join another in the chasse ave gueur. But the 
field of activity is limited, and it is not easy to strike out a 
new line. A born legislator, it may be said, should have no 
difficulty in finding appropriate occupation, since he can in- 
troduce Bills and make speeches and condemn the poor Lord 
Chancellor to an over-done dinner any night he pleases; but 
labors like these are too barren to have much relish, and 
besides it is physical rather than mental employment of which 
a young noble is usually most in want, and for which indeed 
it must be said he is by previous training best fitted. In 
another age he could have buckled on his armor and slashed 
about him to his heart’s content on behalf of distressed virgins 
and other objects of compassion. But nowadays there is 
hardly any outlet for importunate physical energies, except 
in sport; and sport, in its very nature, palls after a time on a 
thoughtful, earnest nature, if too exclusively pursued. It is 
probable that something of this kind happened to Lord Aber- 
deen, and many another young man in similar circumstances 
Te envies the mechanic or even the navvy his honest 
ard day’s work, with the legitimate satisfaction which at- 
tends it. In Germany the old tradition of bringing up ever 
youth, no matter of what rank, to some handicraft is still 
maintained, the Emperor being, we believe, a printer, and 
the Crown Prince having also his trade; and even as a form- 
ality the practice might perhaps be introduced with advantage 
in other countries. The longing for a simple life of direct 
physical activity is a natural reaction from the restraints and 
—— of a complex, highly elaborated social system. 
t often seems so hard to know what to do, and what is 
done loses half its satisfaction from the absence of direct im- 
mediate results. While the choice of a line of action is em- 


barrassing in some cases, there is at other times an oppressive | 


and irritating consciousness that no choice is offered, and that 
one is shut up to a particular course, contrary to all personal 
predilections and desires, which is apt to breed a strong spirit 
of resentment and revolt, The prevalence of this feeling, 
and the general disposition which exists to escape from the 
social bondage, are illustrated by the disappearances which, as 
the police could tell us, are constantly taking place. When 
the ice gave way three or four years since in Regent's Park, 
and a number of people were drowned, about a score of 
persons took advantage of the occurrence to run away, trust- 
ing that their friends would assume that they had perished in 
the accident. Lord Aberdeen’s flight, though peculiar in its 
circumstances, was probably not Sy py in its cause, and 
may be taken as representing, only in a morbid and inten- 
sified degree, that impatience of smooth formal life, with its 
limitations and responsibilities, and that desire for a fresher 
and simpler existence, which are common to all highly 
civilized communities pretty much in proportion to their 
civilization. —Saturday Review. 
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BY F. T. PALGRAVE. 


O crown of venerable age! 

O brighter crown of well-spent years! 
The bard, the patriot, and the sage, 
The heart that never bow'd to fears! 
That was an age of soaring souls; 
Yetnone with a more liberal scope 
Survey'd the sphere of human things ; 
None with such manliness of hope. 


Others, perchance, as keenly felt, 
As musically sang as he ; 

To Nature as devoutly knelt, 

Or toil’d to serve humanity ; 

But none with those ethereal notes, 
That star-like sweep of self-control ; 
The insight into worlds unseen, 
The lucid sanity of soul. 


The fever of our fretful life, 
The autumn poison of the air, 
The soul with its own self at stnfe, 
He saw and felt, but could not share : 
With eye made clear by pureness, pierced 
The life of Man and Nature through ; 
And read the heart of common things, 

ill new seem’d otd, and old was new. 


To his own self not always just, 

Bound in the bonds that all men share— 
Confess the failings as we must, 

The lion’s mark is always there ! 

Nor any song so pure, so great, 

Since his, who closed the sightless eyes, 
Our Homer of the war in Heaven, 








To wake in his own Paradise. 








gin to insinuate | fare. 


He will have noticed that it consisted of some twenty 
| carriages—in the interiors of which about double that num- 
| ber of rubicund faces, enshrouded in enormous wigs, can be 
| perceived. Vague ideas that it was the Queen proceeding to 
}open parliament in person will probably have flitted through 
the spectator’s mind, only, however, to be dissipated by re- 
|marks of the passers-by, which inform him audibly enough 
| that “ it’s those hold judges a-goin’ to hopen the law-courts !” 
| And the information would have been correct; for in accord- 
|ance with an old custom, the judges and leading Q.C.s inva- 
| riably breakfast with the Lord Chancellor, at his private resi- 
| dence, upon the first day of Michaelmas term (November 2); 
after which the judges proceed in state to Westminster Hall 
jto open the law-courts, and thereby inaugurate the legal 
year. 
” If the spectator’s curiosity induced him to follow the string 
of carriages down Parliament Street, he would see them draw 
up in succession at the — entrance of Westminster 
Hall, and he would behold their occupants alight in order of 
precedence, and slowly make their way through the narrow 
lane kept for them by the police among the spectators to 
their respective courts. First would come the Lord Chancel- 
lor—erect, pale, and gorgeous to behold in his gold-em- 
broidered robes ; whilst, closely treading upon his heels, 
would follow the Lord Chief-justice of England, attired in 
scarlet and ermine, and with the massive gold chain of his 
office depending from his neck. ‘Then there would come the 
Lord Chief-justice of the Common Pleas, and the Lord Chief- 
baron of the Exchequer ; after whom, but longo interrallo, the 
—comparatively—insignificant crowd of puisne judges of the 
three courts of Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exche- 
quer. In a few moments, the spectator would see the judges 
disappear within the doors of their respective courts, and the 
crowd of spectators which had filled Westminster Hall dis- 
perse. Let us, however, my reader, instead of following the 
unthinking multitude, which departs the moment the show is 
over, enter the first door on the right of Westminster Hall-~ 
namely, that which leadeth unto Her Majesty's Court of 
Queen's Bench. Pushing back the door, we tind ourselves in 
a narrow passage—the first object in which that attracts our 
attention is an apple-woman’s stall ! 

How:ver, let us raise the red curtain which hangs just be- 
yond the apple-woman stall, and by so doing we shall pass 
into the Court of Queen’s Bench. The court, this being the 
first day of Michaelmas term, is sitting (what lawyers call) 
“in bane,” and therefore you behold four judges established 
upon the judicial bench. The second seat upon this bench— 
carrying the eye from left to right—is occupied by the Lord 
Chief-justice of England, whilst upon his right hand sits the 
senior puisne judge, and upon his left the other two puisne 
judges. Fronting the judges are three rows of seats, which 
are, by an agreeable fiction, supposed to be “reserved” for 
the use of counsel—the simple fact being, that unless these 
seats are actually occupied by counsel, they are invariably 
appropriated by aspiring members of the general public. 
The front row of these three is, however, really re - 
served for the use of Q.C.s and serjeants-at-law. Both 
‘Queen's Counsel and serjeants-at-law you observe wear silk 
| gowns; but the latter are distinguished from the former by a 

black pateh on the top of their wigs. This biack patch is 
oaumed the * coif ;” and hence, when a man is made a serjeant- 
‘at-law, he is said to be “ raised to the coif.’ The second and 
third rows of seats are occupied by “ junior counsel” —that 
‘is, men who, not having attained to the rank of a Queen's 
Counsel or a serjeant-at-law (although most of them, as you 
may yourself see, are men of forty) are still, by a pleasing 
egal fiction, denominated * juniors” —probably to induce them 
to believe that professional promotion is not yet hopeless. 
Behind the seats intended for the bar are those for the ac- 
commodation of the general public. Who the general pub- 
lic are who daily throng the back seats of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, has always been to me a social problem of 
the greatest possible interest. No matter how uninteresting 
may be the details of the case which is being heard, no mat- 
ter although, from the technical nature of the argument, they 
can understand no more of the merits of the case than if it 
had been conducted in Greek, that crowd of greasy, ill-dressed 
men never quit their seats. Before the judges take their 
places in the morning, these strangers are in theirs, and save 
when the court rises for luncheon in the middle of the day, 
they never quit them till nightfall. Day after day, the same 
faces appear in the same places. Are they, I wonder, former 
litigants, who, having spent their little all in feeing lawyers, 
now haunt the scene of their ruin? Are they retired trades- 
men, who having, in an evil hour, resigned their businesses, 
are now so afflicted with ennui as to be driven to kill time by 
spending their days in the law-courts? Or are they—and 
this I am assured is a very credible supposition—the husbands 
of wives who keep lodging-houses, and who insist upon their 
husbands absenting themselves from home during the hours 
devoted to “ ridding up” the said house ? : 

There are four legal terms in the year, each of which is of 
about three weeks’ duration, and during every day in term- 
time the three courts of Queen's Bench, Common Pleas, and 
Exchequer sit “ in banc”—by this it is meant that the judges 
of each court sit together, and decide purely legal questions 
If, upon the other hand, a matter of fact, as distinguished 
from a matter of law, has to be tried, one judge sits in another 
court, and disposes of it with the assistance of a jury. Let 
me illustrate this distinction by an example. Suppose that L 
take a through-ticket, issued to me ky the Great Loamshire 
Railway Company, from Queen's Cross to Hawestown; and 
suppose that it is necessary for me to change carriages at 
Hitchindale Junction, and be conveyed therefrom to my des- 
tination by the Little Loamshire Railway Company ; suppose, 
further, that in this second stage of my journcy an accident 
occurs to my train, whereby | am injured. Of course I bring 
my action at the next Loamshire assizes against the Great 
Loamshire Railway Company ; and the question of fiet to be 
decided at the trial by the jury is, whether the accident oc- 
curred by the negligence of the servants of the Little Loam- 
shire Railway Company or not. A sympathetic jury of my 
fellow-countrymen of course come to the conclusion that the 
Company's servants were in fault, and award me_ three 
thousand by way of damages. My joy at winning the trial 
would have been great had it not been for the fact, that the 
judge who presided at the trial at the Loamshire assizes “ re- 
served leave” (to quote the words of the 7imes’ report) “to 
the defendants to move to enter the verdict for 
them, upon the ground that the accident having oceurred 
upon the Little Loamshire Railway Company's line, the 
plaintiff ought to have brought his action against that Com- 
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pany, and not against the Great Loamshire Railway Com- | 
pany.” Of course my case 1s, that I made my contract with | 
the Great Loamshire Railway Company to be carried from 
Queen’s Cross to Hawestown, and that I have nothing to do 
with the circumstance of the accident’s having happened 
upon the Little Loamshire Railway Company’s system. Here, 
however, as my reader will, I trust, see, is a legal point 
raised, which, according to the practice of our courts, would 
have to be decided by the judges sitting together inbanc. As 
we enter the Court of Queen’s Bench, let me suppose that the 
counsel for the Great Loamshire Railway Company, Mr. | 
Hardhead, Q.C., is moving to enter the verdict which was re- 
corded in my favor, for the defendants pursuant to leave re- 
served, &c. Look well, my reader, at Mr. Hardhead, for 
althongh he is small in stature, although his voice is weak, 
although he is racked at the present moment by his heredi- 
tary enemy the gout, yet observe how superbly the little man 
argues his case; mark with what readiness he cites every case 
which can be found in the Law Reports bearing upon the 
point at issue, with what matchless lucidity he exhibits the 
exact differences in the points decided in each of these cases, 
and with what unfailing quickness he meets and combats any 
objections which may be made by the judges to his argu- 
ments. Right well, too, does he know how to snub a weak 
judge, who may worry him by making futile objections to his 
arguments, or an ignorant one, who is not up—as he ought to 
be—in his “leading cases.” For example, you observe that 
small dark judge, who is seated on the extreme left of the 
Lord Chief-justice, suddenly leans forward, and sputters out : 
“T think, Mr. Hardhead, that you will find that the case of 
Brown ¢. the Great Pontypool Canal Company is distinctly 
against your present contention.” 

“And J think,” rejoins Mr. Hardhead, as quick as light- 
ning, “ that yoar Lordship will find that Brown ~. the Great 
Pontypool Canal Company has long since been ovezruled by 
the Exchequer Chamber’ in Jones v. the Little Pudlington 
Steamship Company.” Whereupon, the little judge, blush- 
ing up to the roots of his wig, retires crushed into his cor- 

. her; and if you look very closely at the corners of the Chief- 
justice’s mouth, I think that you will see lurking there a 
sternly repressed smile of enjoyment at the discomfiture of 
the little judge, between whom and the Lord Chief-justice it 
is well known that there is little love lost. 

So the battle rages, Hardhead, Q.C., fighting gallantly on 
to the end; and when, at the close of a lengthened argu- 
ment—* the details of which,” to-morrow’s Morning Muffin 
will tell you, “ were of no interest to the general public’— 
the heel Chief-justice says: “ Take a rule, Mr. Hardhead,” 
you feel that you have witnessed a great intellectual feat, and 
you wonder more and more at the clearness and strength of 
the mind which dwells in Mr. Hardhead’s frail body. 

Although, as I have just said, the Morning Muffin will to- 
morrow tell its readers that the argument to which we have 
been listening was entirely without interest to the general 
public, it will devote two columns of its space to a report of 
ax trial for breach of promise of marriage, which is now going 
on in the little dingy room known as_ the Bail Court, and in 
which, during term-time, one of the judges of the Court of 
Queen's Bench sits to dispose of what are known as “ com- 
mon jury cases.” Let us enter this Bail Court, though I 
promise you we shall not stay long, for see, the court is 
crowded from floor to ceiling with a dense mass of those 
ereasy ill-dressed men, upon whose social position I ventured 
afew minutes ago to speculate. They ure listening breath- 
lessty, you observe, to the Milesian oratory of Mr. Serjeant 
Kiory O' Moore, who is depicting, in burning words, the 
wrongs undergone by “ me fare cleent’—a young milliner 
who had became engaged to a man of fiveand forty, who had 
been “ thraitorously” rejected by him. Presently, the plaintift 
is called; and, when, upon being asked, in cross-examination, 
whether she did not think the defendant very ugly, she re- 
plies to the interrogating counsel: “ No, not half so ugly as 
you are!” the exquisite neatness and point of this reply, you 
observe, causes the crowd in court to hee-haw loudly. This 
question and answer, the reporter of the Morning Muffin, 
with an accurate estimate of the mental calibre of his read- 
ers, will to-morrow record in full, and will further add that it 
was received in court with “ roars of laughter.” 

Of course the result of all this newspaper puffing is, that the 
readers of the Morning Muffin, from the frequency with which 
they see Mr. Serjeant O’Moore’s name in the columns of that 
newspaper, come to regard him as being at the head of his 
profession, and wonder how itis that (to them) unknown men, 
like Mr. Hardhead, Q.C., should somehow be made judges, 
whilst Mr. Serjeant O’ Moore is still left to adorn the English 
bar. Still more astonished would these good readers be could 
they obtain a sight of Mr. Hardhead’s fee-book, which they 
would find records an income of ten thousand pounds a year, 
while poor Serjeant O’Moore’s never reaclies within a fifth of 
thatsum. Of course, the explanation is that whereas Mr. 
Hardhead is engaged in heavy commercial cases, in which 
the interests involved are enormous, and his fees correspond- 
ingly heavy, Mr. Serjeant O’Moore’s practice lies exclusively 
in a class of cases which,‘although they possess what reporters 
call “ great interest for the general public,” are studiously 
avoided by all men of real ability who are aiming at the 
great rewards of their profession. 

The work which goes on every day during term-time in 
the courts of Common Pleas and Exchequer, is precisely 
similar to that which I have endeavored to describe in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, and therefore we need not trouble 
to enter either of these first-named courts. 7 

Let us, however, walk up to the highest door on the right- 
hand side of Westminster Hall, for that will lead us to a court 
ghe constitution and practice of which are alike diflerent to 
those of the common law-courts. As we pass through the 
door, and climb the stairs to which it gives access, you hear 
in the distance a sound which recalls to your mind the soli- 
tary occasion upon which you went down to the sea in ships 
(in voyaging from London to Boulogne), and suffered horri- 
bly in so doing from the pangs of sea-sickness. But there is 
at present no cause for alarm. You are safe upon dry land, 
and the sound which recalls to io mind the terrible past is 
only the voice of the master of the good collier-brig Betsy 
Jane, who is engaged in giving evidence in the Admiralty 
Court, the door of which we are now entering. The Betsy 
Jane has, in the opinion (of course) of her master, been run 
down in a most foul and unseamanlike way by the screw- 
steamer Seaton, of which last-named vessel and her crew he 
(the master of the Betsy Jane) can scarcely speak in terms of 
sufficient reprobation. As we enter the court, the master of 
the Betsy Jane is under cross-examination, and is being be- 
sought by the learned counsel for the defendants te explain 
how if the wind was north-north-west, as the master of the 
Betsy Jane asserted, and the Betsy Jane herself was steering 
west-south-west, she could possibly be close hauled on_the 
starboard tack? Of course the master of the Betsy Jane 

begins to edge out of this difficulty by saying thathe can’t 
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tell “ to half a point” how the wind was. He is then earnest- 
ly entreated by his antagonist to “ try,” which, however, he 
vows he can’t do “no nearer than he has done,” ete. Those 
two old gentlemen dressed in nautical uniform, who are 
seated alongside of the jndge, and who are such amused spec- 
tators of a contest in which all the nautical knowledge is on 
one side, and all the practised skill of an examiner upon the 
other, are the two Trinity masters, whose duty it is to advise 
the judge of the Admiralty Court upon all nautical matters 
which may come before him, and who, in fact, form a kind 
of skilled jury by whom the facts in each nautical case are 
fhe matters discussed in the Admiralty Court (of 
which the foregoing illustration may be taken as an example) 
are too technical, you say, to interest you much, so let us 
leave the master of the Betsy Jane to his fate, and pass down 
yonder staircase. Arrived at the foot thereof, we take a turn 
to the left, and are then in a court, the crowded state of 
which contrasts wonderfully with the handful of people who 
were assembled in the Admiralty Court. 

Your wonder ceases, however, when I tell you that this is 
the Divorce Court—that that fair lady who is seated upon a 
chair upon the left of the judge is the petitioner in the famous 
case of De Vere v. De Vere and the Marchioness of Broad- 
acres. All London is here; for are not even the very high- 
est names mixed up in this trial, and are not the most emi- 
nent counsel—with huge fees marked upon their briefs—re- 
tained on one side or the other? That man with the promi- 
nent nose and acuteface is the successor of Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell in thé"flldgment-eeat, and watch with what won- 
derful patience he attends to the evidence which is being 
given. Occasionally, however, even he loses temper at the 
wide line of cross-examination adopted by one of the coun- 
sel, whom he peremptorily requests “ to stick to the point.” 
This, as his Lordship ought to know, is really a cruel request, 
for it is asking the counsel in question to do what he has 
never yet succeeded in accomplishing, and probably never 
will be able to accomplish! As the day wears away in the 
Divorce Court, the crowd of spectators momentarily increases ; 
the knocks at the outer door of the court become so frequent, 
that the life of the policeman on duty there is burdensome 
to him ; the atmosphere inside grows hourly more and more 
stifling ; but the judge works on steadily, until at length the 
last link in the chain of evidence is completed, and his Lord- 
ship feels himself able to pronounce the two words, which 
practically, though not technically, dissolve the marriage tie. 
“Rule nisi,” exclaims his Lordship; and thereat there drops 
from the fair petitioner that matrimonial chain which she 
found too grievous to be borne. 

Perhaps the best time to see Westminster Hall is about two 
or three o’clock on a fine June afternoon ; parliament is then 
sitting; and the scene which the hall presents, dotted from 
top to bottom with groups of visitors, whilst M.P.s rush to 
and fro in haste from their parliamentary duties, and pretty 
country cousins are escorted through it by London friends, 
under the admiring gaze of numerous members of the great 
Briefless family, who, attired in wig, gown, and bands, stroll 
up and down it, is really pretty —Chambers’ Journal. 

eeeaiaaedicangaae 
CHARLES DICKENS. 

“Call no man happy till he is dead,” said the wise old hea- 
thens. It is still more important that we should sum up no 
man’s greatness, and come to no definite conclusion as to his 
fame, until that last great event has happened which sepa- 
rates him softly yet suddenly from all the secondary influen- 
ces, from all the ephemeral popularity of common life. It is 
not very long since most sensible people were moved with 
that curious mixture of sorrow, shame, and unwilling amuse- 
ment, which is called forth by any absurd exhibition of self- 
importance or vanity—by the record of the amazing reception 
given to Mr. Dickens by the American people, or at least by 
those excitable classes who claim to rep esent that ill-used 
nation. If we remember rightly, the fact that Dickens spoke 
our common language was then proclaimed on both sides of 
the Atlantic as one of those often-referred-to bonds of union 
which ought to make New England and Old England one. 
The sacred mother-tongue, which was spoken by Sarah Gamp 
and Betsy Prig, was to become an object of deeper sanctity 
to both of us from that hallowing connection; and not But- 
ler nor Bunkum, much less Alabama claims or Fenians or 
Filibusters, could break the charm which a Dickens breathed 
upon the great Anglo-Saxon world, which, if it was united 
in nothing else, was still united in its worship of his genius. 
A hasty hearer might have supposed it was Shakespeare 
of whom these praises were spoken; but it was not. It 
was the author of “ Pickwick,” and “ Copperfield,” and 
(honor to Yankee impartiality!) “ Chuzzlewit”—not by any 
means a Shakespeare, but yet a man exercising much real 
and a great deal of false influence on the world. People 
laughed in their sleeves at the big words of this glorifica- 
tion; yet Dickens had his seat secure in the national Wal- 
halla, such as it is, and nobody dared to attempt to dislodge 
him. When he appeared, crowds thronged to hear and see 
him ; when, after a long interval of silence, he condescended 
to put forth the beginning of a story in the old well-remem- 
bered green covers, everybody rushed to read, to praise, and 
to admire, if they could. There is something half affecting, 
half ridiculous—and which shows in the very best light the 
grateful docility of the common mind—in the eagerness with 
which the public tried to convince itself that it was charmed 
RY the opening of the fragment called “ Edwin Drood.” We 
all said to each other that this was going to be a powerful 
story—one of his best, perhaps ; we were on the outlook for 
the familiar delights, the true Dickens vein, which we knew 
so well. The effect was flat, no doubt, and the effort severe ; 
but perhaps we thought that was our own, the reader’s, fault. 
Thus faithfully does the British public, much-maligned and 
sorely-tried audience, uphold the minstrel who has once got 
possession of its ear. It stood by him with a piteous fidelity 
to the last. But now Dickens, too, has come, like so many 
more to be a piece of history, and may be judged as the rest 
have been judged. For something between thirty and forty 
years he has reigned and had his day. He has been adulated 
yublicly and privately, as (it is said) kings used to be adored. 

or a lifetime he was fed with praise, as well as with that 
which is more substantial than praise. The fictitious people 
of his making were received into the world as if they had 
been a new tribe, and he their king. Honor, and riches, and 
a kind of semi-royal power, were his. This great position he 
undoubtedly held in right of his genius alone, and retained it 
till he died. How he did this, how he managed to get so 
high, and keep the height so long, and what he did for the 
world thus subject to him during his reign, are interesting 
questions, to which we mean to try to give some satisfactory 
answer. 
Now, the curious thing in the works of Mr. Dickens is, that 
whereas he has added a flood of people to the population of 





the world, he has not added one to that lofty rank where 





dwell the best of humanity. He has given us the most 
amusing fools that this generation knows, the most charm- 
ingly genial people in difficulties, the most intolerable and 
engaging of bores. But he has scarcely left us one character 
which is above ridicule, or of which we think with a smile 
and a tear mingled, as it is the highest boast of your true 
humorist to mingle smiles and ears. Not to rise to any 
Shakesperian heights, there is not tven such a light as Uncle 
Toby shining out of his pages; theee is nothing like Thomas 
Newcome. He tries hard, and strrains, and makes many an 
effort to cover the deficiency ; but what he produces is sham, 
not real—it is maudlin, not pathetic. His highest ideal has a 
quiver, as of semi-intoxication, in its voice; its virtve is smug, 
self-conscious, surrounded by twittering choruses of praise. 
There is not even a woman among the many in his books 
that would bear puiting up by the side of the women who are 
to live for ever; and how strangely wanting must tbe the 
man of genius who cannot frame one woman, at leas, worth 
placing in the crowd where Una is! This is the strange 
drawback, the one huge deficiency, which must always limit 
the reputation of the much-worshipped novelist. Mrs. Gamp, 
no doubt, is great ; but she will not serve our turn here. He 
has represented with the most graphic and vivid clearness 
almost every grade of the species Fool. He has painted 
ridiculous people, silly people, selfish people, people occupied 
with one idea, oddities, eccentrics,a thousand varieties—but 
among all these has never once stumbled upon the simple, 
true, ideal woman, or any noble type of man. Looking at 
his real power, his undeniable genius, the wonderful fertility 
of his imagination, the spectator asks with a certain surprise, 
How is it that he never fell upon one such accidentally, as 
we do in the world? The wonder seems how he could miss 
it. But miss it he did, with the curious persistency of those 
fate-directed steps which are fain to enter into every path 
but one. This is the first characteristic of Dickens among 
his compeers in the world of literature. He has given us 
pictures as powerful, individualities as distinct, as any have 
done. Perhaps he has added to our common talk a larger 
number of side reflections fromthe thoughts and experiences 
of fictitious persons, than most writers even of equai power. 
But he has not created one character so close to us, yet so 
much above us, that we can feel him a positive,gain to 
humanity. 

And we cannot but think that Dickens himself must have 
been aware of his own limitation on this point. Thestruggle 
and strain of which we are always aware in the working out 
of his good characters, shows something of that suppressed 
irritation with which a workman struggles against his special 
imperfection. He is angry that he cannot do it well, as some 
others can; and he works himself up into an excitement 
which he tries to believe is creative passion, and heaps on 
accessories and results with a hand which is almost feverish 
in its eagerness. The curious artificial cadence of the speeches 
which are meant to be impassioned—the explanations which 
every one of his higher female characters, for example, makes 
in measured sentences, each exactly like the other, at what is 
supposed the turning-point of her existence, and in what are 
suppesed to be the accents of lofty and high-pitched feeling 
—are the most curious instances of this strain and conscious 
effort. He works himself up to it under the reader's very 
eyes—he makes enormous preparations before he takes the 
leap: when he sets himself in motion at length, it is with 
clenched hands and the veins swelling on his forehead—and 
then he fails. This process is gone through almost in the 
same monotonous succession whenever he attempts to strike 
any of the higher chords of life. The only thing real in it is 
the failure. In all the rest there is the strangest counterfeit 
air, and a consciousness of the sham which is as apparent to 
the writer as to the reader: the passion is stirred up and 
foamed and frothed, with always some new ingredient thrown 
in at the last moment in very desperation; the pathos is 
skimmed down, diluted, sweetened with the most anxious 
care. No cook nor chemist could be more solicitous about 
the due mixture of every element. The only thing that is 
deficient is the effect. 

Those beings whom he has invented or brought out of ob- 
scurity have no natural claim to our interest, no attraction to 
bring them to us, not even any force of natural sympathy to 
give them power. By what strange gift is it that he capti- 
vates us to Sam Weller, and calls . agleam upon the gravest 
countenance at the very name of Mrs. Gamp? Their truth 
to nature, some critics will answer: but this nature has noth- 
ing that is delightful in it; it is repulsive, not attractive. Mrs. 
Gamp in real life would be hateful, tedious, and disgusting— 
yet there is not a beautiful lady in creation whose company 
we like better in print. How is it? What he does, he does 
by sheer force of genius, scorning all auxiliaries, and his suc- 
cess is complete. His conception of the keen illiterate Cock- 
ney mind, sharpened by contact with that life which abounds 
in the London streets, is as clear and sure as are those streets 
themselves which he can see; his glance goes through and 
through it with a divination more full than knowledge. 
Perhaps his consciousness of the influences which widen and 
light it up, is more vivid than that of those which cramp and 
limit such an intelligence; he never ventures to go deep 
enough to bring it face to face with any problem beyond the 
reach of its philosophy; and he is apt to endow it with a 
preternatural cleverness which makes all traming and 
instruction unnecessary ; but with what certainty, swiftness, 
and freedom does he play its quaint original light over the 
surface of men and things! what a command he has of its 
odd reflective power, its curious scraps of knowledge, its easy 
good-nature and tolerance—a tolerance which means close 
acquaintance with many kinds of evil! The fulness and 
clearness of this knowledge nobody can doubt; though, on 
the other hand, it is less seen how conventional and 
superficial it is: even here Dickens does not go deep. Lis 
instinct leads him to keep on the surface. There is more true 
insight in half-a-dozea lines which we could select here and 
there from other writers as to the eflects of street education 
than in all Sam Weller. 

Nevertheless, Sam Weller is not only true, but original. 
There is no tragic side to him. There is no real tragic side, 
indeed, to any of the Dickens characters. And Dickens, 
perhaps, is the only great artist of whom this can be said; for 
to most creative minds there isa charm indescribable in the 
contact of human character with the profounder difficulties 
of life. As instinctive sense of his own weakness, however, 
keeps him as far as possible from these problems. And his 
Sam is the most light-hearted hero, perhaps, that has ever 
been put upon canvas. He is the very impersonation of easy 
conscious skill and cleverness. He has never met with any 
thing in his career that he could not give a good account of. 
Life is all above-board with him, straightforward, jovial, on 
the surface. Ile stands in the midst of the confusion of the 
picture in very much the same position which the author 
himself assumes. He isthe Deus ex machina, the spectator 





of everybody’s mistakes and failures—a kind of laughing pro- 
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vidence to set everything right. Sam’s position in the 
“ Pickwick Papers” is one of the great marvels in English 
art. It is the first act of the revolution which Mr. Dickens 
accomplished in his literary sphere—the new system which 
has brought those uppermost who were subordinate according 
to the old canons. This ostler from the City, this groom 
picked up from the pavement, is, without doubt or contro- 
versy, everybody’s master in the story of which he is the cen- 
tre. When the whole little community of the book is puz- 
zled, Sam’s cleverness cuts the knot. It is he who always 
sees what to do, who keeps everybody else in order. He even 
combines with his role of all-accomplished serving-man the 
other role of jeune premier, and retains his superiority all 
through the book, at once in philosophy and practical insight, 
in love and war. 

In “ Pickwick,” the work is that of a man of genius, but 
the spirit is almost always that of a mischievous innocent 
schoolboy. When the great contemporary and rival of 
Dickens produced his first great work, all the virtuous world 
rose up and condemned the cynicism of “ Vanity Fair ;” but 
nobody has ever said a word about the cyhicism of “ Pick- 
wick ;” and yet, to our thinking, the ove is a hundred times 
more apparent than the other. “ Vanity Fair” is a book full 
of deep and tragic meaning, of profound feeling and senti- 
ment, which crop up through the fun, and are ever present, 
though so seldom expressed. The historian, story-teller, so- 
cial philosopher, laughs, it is true, but he has a grcat mind to 
weep: he sneers sometimes, but it is because his heart grows 
hot as he watches the pranks that men play before high 
heaven. But the author of “ Pickwick” cares not a straw 
what fools his puppets make of themselves; the more foolish 
they are, the more he laughs at their absurdity. He is too 
good-humored, too full of cheerful levity and the sense of 
mischief, to think of their lies and brags and vanity as any- 
thing vile and blamable; they are so funny, that he forgets 
everything else. His characters go tumbling about the world 
as the clown and pantaloon do in the midst of those imme- 
morial immoralities of the pantomime—the ever-successful 
tricks and cheats in which we all find once a-year_an unso- 
phisticated pleasure. Inshort, the atmosphere of “ Pickwick” 
js more like that of a pantomime that of any other region we 
know. Mr. Jingle, who is the villain, and has to be punished 
and reformed after a fashion in Mr. Dickens’s favorite harle- 
quin-wand manner of reformation, is a respectable character, 
with a purpose, beside Mr. Winkle, who is the veriest brag- 
gart, cheat, and sneak that ever was introduced into fiction. 
Yet the very funniest scenes in the book, those which the 
chance reader turns to by instinct, are the narratives of Mr. 
Winkle’s exploits, though he is one of the foremost walking 
ventlemen, lover, and in amanner hero of the piece. Sam 
Weller, who picks him up with his unlucky skates on, and 
takes care of his equally unlucky gun, is, like the author, too 
merry over it, to feel any sort of indignation against Mr. 
Winkle. The two burst with private laughter aside, and find 
it the best fun! 

The distinction, however, between this one book and all 
the others, is as curious as anything in literature. It is the 
same hand which works : for who else could fill his canvas so 
lavishly ?—who else has such unbounded stores to draw upon ? 
The life and brightness are the same, the boundless varity and 
animation ; and the same also is that power of natural selec- 
tion which brings to the author's hand those odd and unusual 
and unelevated figures which suit him best; but in everything 
else the whole fictitious world is changed. “ Pickwick” was 
full of the most genial, natural, easy indifference to the higher 
morality ; but every subsequent work is heavy with meaning, 
and has an almost polemical moral. In “ Pickwick” every- 
body’s aim was to make himself as charmingly absurd as 
possible for ourdelightand pleasure ; for this end they roamed 
about the world seeking adventures which meant nothing but 
fun, and generally conducting themselves like men without 
any social bonds of duty upon them, with no responsibilities 
to the world, nor necessity to make their living or advance 
their fortes. We even defy any one to make out to what 
social class these personages are intended to belong. Were 
we to describe Mr. Pickwick as a retired tradesman, and his 
young triends as sons of well-to-do persons in the same class, 
we should convey the impression made by their manners 
and habits upon ourselves personally; but there is no evi- 
dence that Dickens meant this. In all his other books, how- 
ever, the social details are fully expressed, and the bondage 
of ordinary circumstances acknowledged. Many of these 
works have not only an individual moral, but are weighted 
besides with an attack upon some one national institution or 
public wrong, as if Mr. Dickens’s sense of responsibility to 
the world for his great gift, and the manner in which he 
should use it, had developed all at once, and, having once 
developed, would not be trifled with. The Yorkshire cheap 
schools; the land speculations of America; the Court of 
Chancery, and other objectionable institutions—have each a 
book doveted to them; while the advantages of benevolence, 
and the drawbacks of selfishness, are developed in ever 
new group of characters, to the edification of the world. 
This change is an odd one, and one for which we know no 
explanation. But however it came about, the fact is beyond 
doubt. The group of works which followed—* Nicholas 
Nickleby,” “ Oliver Twist,” “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” “ Dombey” 
—uare all books with a purpose. They are books, too, in 
which the old traditions of construction are partially followed, 
and the love tale is restored to a certain prominence. They 
have a beginning, and a middle, and an end, the due amount 
of orthodox difficulties, and the “ lived very happy ever after” 
of primeval romance. Thus their character is altered. 
There is no longer the delightful Pickwickian muddle, the 
story without an end, which might go on for ever. The 
orthodox machinery of the novel places a certain limit 
upon the book; it restricts it within conditions, and demands 
a certain exercise of those qualities of foresight and econo- 
my which are equally necessary, whether we are about to 
marry ourselves, or to arrange for the marriage of our hero 
and heroine. But notwithstanding this change of circum- 
stances, the charm of “ Nickleby” and “ Chuzzlewit” is the 
same as the charm of * Pickwick.” It lies in the wealth and 
fulness and lavish life, in the odd exhibitions of ignoble and 
unelevated humanity, in the gay malice (not maliciousness) 
with which all that is ridiculous is pursued and dwelt upon. 
Nothing can be worse than the bit of melodrama which now 
and then, in the exigencies of the story, the author is driven 
to indulge in; and the good people and gentlefolks are as a 
rule extremely feeble and uninteresting: but all the teeming 
wealth of lower life which makes the other rich abounds and 
overtlows in these. The grim group of the Squeerses, the genial 
bigness of John Browdie, the Crummlesand their troupe, Peck- 
snit!, Mark Tapley and Mrs. Gamp, Toots and Miss Nipper, are 
all perfect in their way. With them the author is at his ease. 
His artificial goodness and maudlin virtue fade out of our 
sight. 

When he is out of the benumbing presence of the la- 


dies and gentlemen who are compelled to talk good English, 
and behave themselves accordingly, he expands like a flower. 
His foot is on his native heath, he is among the people and 
the scenes with which he is fully acquainted, and he can give 
himself his full swing. Sometimes he even rises into astrain 
higher than that of his old light-hearted, cynical, and amused 
toleration. The picture of Dotheboys Hall has a certain 
fierce reality in its fun, of which nothing in “ Pickwick” 
gives promise ; and the drama of Bill Sykes’s —— and 
punishment is most effective and even terrible. His knot of 
criminals is revolting, but it is one of the most powerful 
pictures he has ever drawn ; and it is all the more powerful 
in comparison with the insipid framework of goodness and 
prettiness in which this trenchant villany and gloom are 
enclosed. Here his utter failure and his highest success are 
put together so closely that it is impossible not to see the 
full force of the contrast. Fagin, the Artful Dodger, and 
Bumble, are all full of eg: & and even such a miserable 
conception as that of Noah Claypole gives strange involun- 
tary evidence that the very lowest type is more conceivable 
to our author’s imagination than the gende uniformity of 
civilized existance, into which he can put neither character 
nor spirit. 

The same fact is apparent less unpleasantly in the “ Old 
Curiosity Shop,” where the false sentiment and mawkish 
pathos of little Nell, with all that exaggerated and foolish 
devotion which Mr. Dickens is so fond of representing, forms 
a husk and envelope for the delightful figure of Dick Swivel- 
ler, one of his greatest creations. We are not sure that we 
do not, as a matter of individual opinion, place Dick on a 
pinnacle above the rest—a pinnacle which, perhaps, he may 
divide with the Micawbers, inimitable pair! but which not 
even Sam Weller could reach. Sam is a saucy fellow, whom 
we would not tolerate in our service for a day, useful as he 
wus to Mr. Pickwick; but Dick Swiveller we take to our 
bosom. His very dissipatedness, his indebtedness, “ the rosy” 
which he passes so much too often, the idle way which we 
cannot help seeing—we look upon all with indulgent eyes. 
He is never a blackguard in his lowest days; even the peo- 
ple in those streets, which he shut up gradually by buying a 
pair of gloves in one and a pot of pomade in another, must 
have missed him, when he no longer went by in his checked 
trousers swinging his cane. He is an indifferent member of 
society, and likely to break his aunt’s heart ; but there is no 
harm in Dick. 

The poor little Marchioness, in her big cap and bib, is as 
safe in his hands as if she possessed the rank her name im- 
plies, and he were her ladyship’s most decorous chamberlain. 
Ile may beat her at cribbage, and teach her how egg-flip 
tastes, but no harm. In the chapters which discuss and de- 
scribe Dick Swiveller there is more true humor than in all the 
rest of Dickens ; for he, perhaps, alone of all the many per- 
sonages of his family, has got the love of his author. He is 
treated fondly, with a gentle touch; he is made fun of ten- 
derly; he is cunningly recommended to our affections, as a 
man recommends the truant boy who is the light of his eyes, 
in all manner of soft pretended reproaches and fond abuse. 
He is almost the only man disabled, and incapable of helping 
himself, of whom Dickens makes a favorite. Most of his pet 
characters are particularly clever and and most of 
them find some way of turning the tide of fortune, and 
working themselves clear. But it is very certain that nature 
never meant our beloved Dick to do anything for himself. 
He would have gone stumbling on till doomsday, shutting up 
one street after another with his little purchases, making in- 
effectual appeals to his aunt, and taking the failure of them 
quite good-humoredly, in the most genial undiscourageable 
way, had not Mr. Dickens at last made up his mind to inter- 
fere. Perhaps that is why we like him so; he is so depen- 
dent upon our liking and our sympathies. Then he is so 
friendly, so willing to be of use, so anxious to conciliate, and 
so charmingly unconscious of the harm he is doing by his 
good-natured efforts ; so easily moved to one thing or another ; 
so elastic and versatile in those innocent plans of his, which 
are always ready to be changed at a moment’s notice. “ No 
man knocks himself down; if his destiny knocks him down, 
his destiny must pick him up again. Then I am very glad 
that mine has brought all this z:pon itself, and I shall be as 
careless as L can, and make myself quite at home to spite it. 
So go on, my brick,” said Mr. Swiveller, “and let us see 
which of us will be tired first.” 

Such is the cheerful philosophy with which he beguiles his 
woes. But if Mr. Swiveller struggling with fate is a fine 
spectacle, Dick in the pangs of disapppointed love is finer 
still. When he contemplates gloomily the indigestible wed- 
ding-cake—when he binds his hat with crape instead of the 
traditionary willow—when he takes comfort, and bids the 
faitaless Sophy know that a young lady is saving up for him 
—he is inimitable. Pure comedy, as good almost as Falstaff 
in its way, is the entire episode. It wants the breadth which 
the greater artist gives to all his work ; and the surroundings 
are not equal to the central figure, and take off from its fine 
proportion. Such an artificial pair, for instance, as Sally 
Brass and her brother—such, a mere monster as Quilp—have 
nothing to do with the morefrefined and true conception, and 
balk Dick of his due development. But even these cannot 
prevent the scenes, in which he is the principal actor, from 
taking the highest place in English comedy. When the 
Marchioness comes upon the stage the picture is perfect. It 
is hard to understand how so many inferior episodes have 
been dramatized, and this, which is as fine as Moliere, should 
have been neglected. The honest fellow’s goodness to the 
forlorn child, the perfect ease with which he adapts himself 
to her society, the little fiction—so quaintly nonsensical, yet 
after a while so real—which he weaves about her,—to all this 
we know scarcely any match in the language, and certainly 
nothing more humorous and more captivating. For the first 
time Mr. Dickens goes direct to the heart; and he does so in 
one of the highest and most difficult ways,—not by tears, but 
by laughter. The humanity and inneonnt -heastedness of this 
irregular, disordealy, dissipated young man, overcome all the 
defences which we erect unawares against the sickly senti- 
mentality of little Nell. We defy her to move us, but we 
succumb to him without a struggle. The two playing crib- 
bage in the damp kitchen, of which Dick remarks that “the 
marble floor is—-if I may be allowed the expression— 
sloppy,’ has just that mixture of the pathetic which true hu- 
mor demands. The miserable scene—the small, squalid, deso- 
late child, who is one of the actors—the careless good heart, 
touched with a hundred gentle movements of pity and kind- 
ness, of the other—bring out the genuine comic nature of 
the intercourse, the quaint originality and fun, with double 
force. So vivid is the picture, that the present writer, turn- 
ing to the book with the feeling that the cribbage-playing be- 
low stairs must have gone on for a considerable period, is 
struck with amazement to find that it only happened once. 
So reticent and modest is real power whenever it feels its 





strength, and so genuine is the impression made by the true 














humor, the happy tender naturalness, of this strange and 
tuuching scene. p 

We have said that the Micawbers may claim a place on the 
same platform with Dick; but we are not sure whether we 
can fully justify the claim. The Micawbers are great, but 
they are not pathetic: there is not in them that deeper touch 
which dignifies the laughter. Nothing like a tear starts at 
their bidding; and consequently they do not attain to the 
same perfection as their wonderful predecessor. But if the 
humor is less deep and true, the wonderful energy and life of 
the picture—its truth to nature, its whimsical reality and force 
—are above all praise. Mr. Micawber is as genuine an addi- 
tion to the world’s population as if we knew where to find 
his mark in the parish register, and were acquainted with all 
the beginnings of his career—how he fell in love with Mrs. 
Micawber, and how that lady’s family permitted a union 
which was to give them so much trouble. His genteel air, 
his frankness on the subject of his difficulties, his delightful 
readiness to give his attention to anything that may turn up, 
the way in which his impecuniosity serves him as a_profes- 
sion, are all set before us with an unfailing spirit. Mr. Mi- 
cawber never flags; there is never a moment at which we 
can feel that the author has forgotten what went before, or 
lost the thread. Even his concern in one of those wonder- 
ful plots which are so dear to Dickens, his connection with 
Uriah Heep’s disgusting villany does nut harm him. On 
the contrary, we feel disposed for once to welcome the 
plot which makes apparent to us Mrs. Micawber’s distress 
of mind over her husband’s new-born mysteriousness, the 
delightful power of racy letter-writing which she exhibits, 
and the beautiful devotion which she does not attempt to 
conceal. Mrs. Micawber is almost as good as her husband. 
The intrepid courage with which she keeps up that ima- 
ginary struggle with her family, scorning every temptation 
to leave Mr. Micawber, her occasional despair and beauti- 
ful power of overcoming it as a wife and a mother, and 
making herself as comfortable as circumstances permit; her 
anxiety that Mr. Micawber should have occupation worthy 
of his talents, and be appreciated at last; her never-failing 
gentility and sense of what is due to her position,—are all 
kept up with the same perfect spirit and reality. As we 
read, we too feel the exhilarating effect of a meal procured 
by the sale of a bedstead ; we too are aware of that sensation 
of having settled a serious point of business, which esses 
Mr. Micawber when he has put his name to a bill. We scorn 
the worldling who hesitates at that security; we under- 
stand the roll in our friend’s voice, his consciousness that 
he has come into his property, and paid off all the charges 
with a liberal hand when he writes his name to that bit 
of paper. Perhaps none of us have ever encountered in 
the world the full-blown perfection of a Mr. Micawber— 
perhaps, as revealed by the inspiration of the poet, nothing 
so consistent and complete ever existed; for it is the mis- 
sion of art to fill out the fragmentary types of human 
character, and give them form and substance. But how 
many hints and suggestions of Mr. Micawber has the ordi- 
nary observer met! and how kindly, how genially, with what 
a friendly insight, has the author ida those suggestions, 
and made them into one consistent being! A less friendly 
interpretation, an eye less kind or less enlightened by 
laughter, might have made a miserable Jeremy Diddler out 
of our hero—and the difference is very notable ; for Micaw- 
ber is no doubt as great a nuisance to his friends as Did- 
dler was, and has quite as little sense of the sanctity of 
money, that one fundamental principle which most of us 
hold so strenuously. Nor is Dickens without the power of 
treating this view of the character, as many slighter 
sketches, and the elaborate and cruel one of Harold Skim- 
pole, which the reader will recollect in another book, abund- 
antly testify. We do not know that in reality Micawber is 
more virtuous than Skimpole. The difference is too delicate 
to be defined; but of this we have no doubt, that humor has 
helped humanity in the picture of the former, and that the 
author’s sense of the unbounded fun of the situations in 
which such a man places himself by nature, has actually 
helped us to realize a moral difference. For Mr. Micawber’s 
sense of honor and generosity is strong, though it is not per- 
haps so effectual upon his character as might be desired. It 
is true that the signature of the bill is to him as it were a re- 
ceipt in full, clearing him of all further responsibility ; but 
still how charmingly ready he is to sign it! how incapable of 
taking advantage of any one’s generosity without that precau- 
tion! 

He fortifies his friends against the indiscretion of their 
own liberal impulses by those bits of stamped paper. He 
mortgages that grand estate—the future which nobody can 
alienate from him—with the readiness of a prince, believing 
in it all the while with a greater and more perfect faith than 
perhaps nowadays any prince would be justified in entertain- 
ing. And then how hospitable, how liberal, how ready to 
share what they have, be it pasty or crust, sirloin or bread 
and cheese, are this most amiable couple! Not only do the 
hold themselves ready to sell their bedstead at a moment's 
notice on their own account, but they are equally ready to 
entertain you on the proceeds, giving you the genteelest yet 
cheerfulest of welcomes, a lavish portion, and the most charm- 
ing talk to help it down. Their hearts are as open as if they 
had ten thousand a-year,—and so in fact they have, or as near 
it as circumstances allow, having a blithe unfailing faith in 
the something which is to turn up, and in their fellow-crea- 
tures and their good fortune. It is astonishing in what good 
stead this same faith in fortune stands even the commoner 
adventures of ordinary life. And as for the Micawbers, we 
do not pretend to be capable of any morality on the subject. 
Had their difficulties been fewer—had something turned up 
at an earlier period, equally genteel and lucrative, in which 
Mr. Micawber’s talents would have found scope—had he been 
above the necessity of selling bedsteads or signing bills—the 
chances are we should have known nothing about him: and 
this possible deprivation is one which we cannot contemplate 
philosophically. 

Mr. Micawber even reconciles us in part to one of those 
wonderful and terrible explanation-scenes which are Mr. 
Dickens’s delight. We tolerate it because of the high crisis 
of feeling which it brings about in the Micawber household. 
The mystery with which it is introduced ; the terrible sense 
of estrangement which prompts his devoted wife to appeal to 
the sympathy of her friends, “ though harrowing to myself to 
mention ;’ Mr. Micawber’s own tragic consciousness that with 
such a secret as weighs down his being, it is not now with 
him as in former times, when “I could look my fellow-man 
in the face, and punch his head if he offended me: my fel- 
low-man and myself are no longer on such glorious terms!” 
—all these preparations work us up into real excitement; 
and when the crisis is over, we turn from the villain and the 
victim with equal indifference, to be present at the reconcilia- 
tion, or rather, as Mr. Micawber more eloquently expresses it , 
“the re-establishment of mutual confidence between myself 
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that we hasten to assist at this explanation. 


“«The evil that has been interposed between Mrs. Micaw- | the widest audience that is capable of 


ber and myself is now withdrawn,’ said Mr. Micawber, ‘ and 
my children and the Author of their Being can now once 
more come in contact on equal terms.’ His house was not 
far off ; and as the street-door opened into the sitting-room, 
and he bolted in with a precipitation quite his own, we found 
ourselves at once in the bosom of his family. Mr. Micawber, 
exclaiming ‘Emma, my life! rushed into Mrs. Micawber’s 
arms. Mrs. Micawber shrieked, and folded Mr. Micawber in 
her embrace. . . . ‘ Emma,’ said Mr. Micawber, ‘ the cloud is 
past from my mind. Mutual confidence, so long promised 
between us once, is indeed to know no further interruption. 
Now, welcome poverty, said Mr. Micawber, shedding tears, 
‘welcome misery, welcome houselessness, welcome hunger, 
rags, tempest, and beggary. Mutual confidence will sustain 
us to the end! With these expressions, Mr. Micawber placed 
Mrs. Micawber in a chair, and embraced the family all round ; 
welcoming a variety of bleak prospects which appeared to 
my judgment to be anything but welcome to them; and eall- 
ing upon them to come out into Canterbury and sing a chorus, 
as nothing else was left for their support.” 


Still ard and more imposing is the last appearance 
of the Micawbers upon the stage. We pause, however, to 
say that we are morally certain Mr. Micawber, left to himself, 
would never have emigrated; and that only the delicious 
temptation of the novelty, and the sense of an opportunity 
for distinguishing himself as the typical emigrant, could have 
moved him to such a step. The tears with which he has been 
welcoming ruin are scarcely dry, and Mrs. Micawber has but 
newly recovered from the faint produced by the reconcilia- 
tion. 

“ My aunt mused a little while, and then said: 

“*Mr. Micawber, I wonder you have never turned your 
thoughts to emigration.’ 

“*Madam, returned Mr. Micawber, ‘it was the dream of 
my youth, and the fallacious aspiration of my riper years.’ 
I am thoroughly persuaded, by the by, that he never thought 
of itin his life... . 

“*There is but one question, ", dear ma’am, I would wish 
to ask, said Mrs. Micawber. ‘The climate, I believe, is 
healthy ? 

“* Finest in the world,’ said my aunt. 

“* Just so, returned Mrs. Micawber. ‘Then my question 
arises. Now, are the circumstances of the country such that 
aman of Mr. Micawber’s abilities would have a fair chance 
of rising in the social scale? I will not say at present might 
he aspire to be governor, or anything of that sort; but would 
there be a reasonable opening for his talents to develop them- 
selves—that would be amply sufficient—and find their own 
expansion ?” 

“ «No better opening anywhere,’ said my aunt, ‘for a man 
who conducts himself well, and is industrious.’ 

“*For a man who conducts himself well, repeated Mrs. 
Micawber, with her clearest business manner, ‘ and is indus- 
trious. Precisely. It is evident to me that Australia is the 
legitimate sphere of action for Mr. Micawber.’ 

“*T entertain the conviction, my dear madam,’ said Mr. 
Micawber, ‘ that it is, under existing circumstances, the land, 
the only land, for myself and family, and that something of 
an extraordinary nature will turn up on that shore. It is no 
distance, comparatively speaking ; and though consideration 
is due to the kindness of your proposal, I assure you that it 
is a mere matter of form.’ 

“ Shall I ever forget how, in a moment, he was the most 
sanguine of men, looking on to fortune; or how Mrs. Micaw- 
ber presently discoursed about the habits of the kangaroos ? 
Shall I ever recall the street of Canterbury on a market-day 
as he walked back with us, expressing, in the hardy roving 
manner he assumed, the unsettled habits of a temporary so- 
journer in the land, and looking at the bullocks as they came 
by with the eye of an Australian farmer?” 


We may say here that of all his books “ Copperfield” is the 
one which the reader has most satisfaction in. It has, besides 
this matchless group, many of Dickens’s pleasant sketches 
and best characters. Even the hero himself is capable of 
attracting us in a way not usually achieved by a jeuvne pre- 
mier, and there is actually an interest apart from any drollery 
in the story of his childish life, the curious loneliness and in- 
dependence of its introductory chapter, and the pleasant 
reality of growing up and youthful experience which marks 
the boy’s progress into manhood. Miss Betsy Trotwood, too, 
is an admirable sketch, the very best of Dickens’s women; 
and though the touch of melodrama in her is quite unneces- 
sary, it is not sufficiently offensive to demand any strong pro- 
test; everything (let us add as a general axiom) that can be 
skippe¢, and does not thrust itself into the complications of 
the tale, may be forgiven. The episode of poor little foolish 
Dora is both amusing and touching, though after the marriage 
the child-wife is often on the pointof growing tedious. Sim- 
ple silliness is one of the most difficult things in the world to 
manage at length, and the author is prevented from adding 
anything to make it piquant by all the circumstances of the 
story, and the human prejudice which protects the little bride ; 
but barring this touch of tediousness, there is truth enough 
in the picture to make it very amusing ; and there is an amount 
of natural pathos involved in the very idea of the fading and 
death of the young which Dickens has taken much advan- 
tage of on other occasions, with a tendency to false sentiment, 
and the easy effects of conventional melancholy. Dora, how- 
ever, is better than Little Nell and Paul Dombey, both highly 
artificial pictures, relying for their effect upon the far deeper 
and more real picture which most people carry in their hearts 
of something sufficiently like to blind the reader's eyes with 
tears, and overpower his judgment. Before their marriage, 
David and his lovemaking are charming; and all through, 
the puzzled, troubled, saddened, but always loyal young hus- 
band retains our sympathy—as he does, indeed, on most oc- 
casions when he is personally prominent. Perhaps, however, 
itis by contrast with the superior excellence of the story 
otherwise that the melodramatic part of “David Copper- 
field” is more repulsive than usual. Steerforth and his 
mother, and the monstrous imagination called Rosa Dartle, 
are the nightmare of the book, and even the despair of little 
Emily and the virtuousness of Peggotty are tiresome. “ Skip 
the pathos,” was the earnest injunction which we lately 
heard addressed to a benevolent reader who was reading 
“Copperfield” aloud. Perhaps this is too much to say, but 
yet the reader will find it safe to pass over a great deal of the 
more touching portions; the strength of Dickens did not lie 
there. 

This is specially true of the short stories published on 
successive Christmases, the first of which produced an effect 
which at this distance we find it very difficult to account 
for. Dickens was then at the highest pinnacle of his fame, 
and everything that fell from his lips was eagerly received 
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apotheosis of turkey and plum-pudding, addressed perhaps 
being moved by 
literature. The story of how Scrooge was converted from 
avarice and misery into the very jovialest of Pickwickian 
old gentleman, moved us all in those days as if it had 
been a new gospel. There was nothing recondite about it, 
no finer meaning that escaped the common eye ; everybody 
understood the moral, and perceived at a glance how bene- 
ficient was the training which prompted an old Skinflint 
to send a prize turkey for his poor clerk’s Christmas din- 
ner, and poke him in the ribs and raise his salary next 
day. The “Christmas Carol” was the beginning of the 
flood of terrible jovialty and sentimentality which since 
that time has poured upon us with every Christmas, which 
detracts from our gratitude; but its effect at the time of 
its publication was extraordinary, and it must, we presame, 
have been attended Ly good practical results. It is seldom 
that the teacher of charity can lay hold upon so vast an 
audience; and the kindly moral was perhaps all the more 
generally aeceptable, that it required no great elevation of 
sentiment or spiritual discrimination. This, however, is the 
only one of these smaller productions which will retain its 
position. The succeeding stories, though all bearing the 
same good meaning, dwindled by degrees into the maudlin 
vein. “Scrooge” retains acertain vigor still, but not by 
right of any vivid character or striking scene. Its interest is 
almost entirely forced, and its power quite artificial. Goose 
and stufling are in its most ethereal influences; and the 
episode of Tiny Tim is like the others we have instanced, 
only touching because of the personal recollections which 
any allusion to a feeble or dying child inevitably recall. The 
episode, however, must have been a favorite with the 
author, since it remained one of his selected passages in his 
readings till the end of his career.—Blackwood’s Magazine 


OT 
QUEEN CAROLINE'S FUNERAL. 


The old King was tender to his daughter in-law, and hard 
upon his scapegrace son. The old Queen, on the other hand, 
was as hard upon her as King George the Third was upon the 
Regent. She refused to receive her at Court, and the popu- 
lar feeling on the subject may be easily understood from the 
following :— 

“ The arrival of the foreign Princes made a great sensation 
in the town, and caused a display at Court. The Queen 
(Charlotte) was made to hold a drawing-room for their recep- 
tion, and the great object of the Regent was to prevent all, 
even the most ordinary respect and civility, being shown to 
the Princess his wife. The Queen, by his commands, or 
request—which, now the King was confined for life, had 
become equal to commands—refused to receive her at Court, 
though she might at any moment have become her successor. 
This was resented by the people to such a degree that the old 
Queen was not only assailed with yells as she passed along 
the street, but the vile practice was applied to her of 
spitting, which had been introduced at late elections; and 
she complained of it on her arrival at the palace in her 
broken English, but in very plain and expressive terms :— 
‘My Lords, I be fifty year and more in this country, and 
well respected; but now I be shspit on.’” 


The result of the trial is written in the chronicles of 








the Kings of England. A short time after it the Queen 
demanded to be crowned, and tried to get admission into 
Westminster Abbey during the ceremony—again, of course, 
in opposition to her counsel's earnest entreaties. She was 
refused, and the scene and her trials brought the end— 

“The consequence of this unfortunate day was a severe 
illness, which she made worse by taking opiates to relieve 
the great pain she suffered; and it was soon found that 
there was a most dangerous obftruction. There were hopes, 
however, of it yielding to the treatment employed, and 
when I left town for York the prospect of her recovery 
was favorable. I saw her the day on which I set out, and 
was with her half an hour. She spoke very calmly of her 
case; and when I told her of the satisfactory opinion 
which I had just heard from her medical men, she said, 
‘Oh no, my dear Mr. Brougham, I shall not recover; and 
I am much better dead, for I be tired of this life.” 

Nothing has ever been seen in England more shocking 
than the drive of her funeral cavalcade through the capi- 
tal of her husband’s empire :— 

“The funeral was attended by most of those in town 
who had been the Queen’s friends. I took Sir Robert 
Wilson to Hammersmith, where she lay iu state, and from 
whence the procession took place. His son Henry, who 
had been one of her equerries, was in the carriage with 
is. The King had gone to Ireland, and Ministers, having 
no orders, except to prevent all honor being paid, and if 
possible to prevent the procession from marching through 
the city, acted upon their own notions of fulfilling his in- 
tentions, and turned out the troops to obstruct our passage. 
An attempt was made by us at Kensington to move round 
the Palace, and so reach Oxford Street, as we were told 
that we must not go by Piccadilly. But they prevented 
us, and obliged us to go through Hyde Park, intending to 
turn us at Apsley House, and so oblige us to go by the 
New Road. We told them distinctly that the funeral must 
pass through the city. Nothing occurred till we got near 
Apsley House, where the crowd was very great. The 
hearse was allowed to pass, and turned into the Park Lane 
direction by the soldiery. They then tried to stop us, but 
we went on notwithstanding: I heard firing, and one or 
two bullets whistled past us. On the first noise I asked 
Wilson what it was: ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘it is a noise you are 
not used to; we are in fire. Then said I, ‘We must get 
out of it; but perhaps we should do so as soon by going 
on.’ He said, ‘Certainly we should not be one whit worse 
than if we turned round.’ So we went forward. Only 
Wilson got out and told the officer commanding who we 
were, and that we belonged to the procession. After a 
shot or two more, this was effectual, and we escaped with- 
out hurt, though one of the bullets struck the carriage. We 
then got into Oxford Street, and fouud it crowded by 
troops, who made us turn into one of the streets leading 
to the New Road, the great object being to prevent us 
from getting into the city. However, we made the preces- 
sion go at a round pace, so as to be there before the sol- 
diery could come up: and this was the more easy because 
the New Road was nearly empty, while the parallel streets 
were extremely crowded. We then got down the street 
that slants towards St. Paul’s, aad were soon in the church- 
yard. The crowd was enormous, and furious at the ap- 
pearance of the soldiery. As we moved slowly through it, 
several officers, not much liking their situation in the 
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crowd, came up to our carriage and entered into conversa- 
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that their being seen to 
be friends would make things easier with the mob, which 
it did; for those ofticers were not at all maltreated, as many 
of the others were. We at length got clear of the city, and 
went as far as Ilford in Essex, on the Harwich road. We 
then returned to London, and I can answer for Wilson 
having been at no meeting, or indeed anywhere but at 
Brooke’s and his own house. For whatever meetings there 
were, all were over long before he left me at Brooke’s, 
where he remained till midnight. His dismissal from the 
army was grounded, therefore, on an utterly false pretence. 
I was to start early next morning, to overtake the funeral 
before it arrived at Chelmsford. I found it had just arrived, 
and it was deemed proper that the coffin should be con- 
veyed to the church ; but the authorities there objected, and 
Lushington had to call for the interposition of ‘the magis- 
trates to overcome the religious scruples of the clergy 
Next morning it proceeded to Harwich at a continued rapid 
rate, there being the strictest orders sent from Dublin that 
the embarkation must be over before the arrival of the 
King, which was fixed for the next day. On arriving at 
Harwich we found everything ready prepared.for immediate 
embarkation. The scene was such as 1 never can forget, or 
reflect upon without emotion. ‘The multitudes assembled 
from all parts of the country was immense, and the pier 
crowded with them, as the sea was covered with boats of 
every size and kind, and the colors of the vessels were half- 
mast high, as on days of mourning. The contrast of a bright 
sun with the gloom on every face was striking, and the guns 
firing at intervals made a solemn impression. One of the 
sights, however, which most struck me, was a captain in the 
Royal Navy, who sat on the pier, and could not be persuaded 
to leave it; he was deeply aflected, and wept exceedingly. 
Having been in her service, and employed then, and ever 
since, in dispensing her charities, he could not tear himself 
away ; but being refused his earnest request of accompanying 
her remains to Brunswick, he was resolved to witness the 
embarkation. The crimson coffin slowly descended from the 
pier, and the barge that conveyed it bore the flag of England, 
floating over * Caroline of Brunswick, the murdered Queen of 
England, the inscription directed by herself, and the justice 
of which was felt by the thousands who had indignantly seen 
the indecent haste of the funeral procession from London, 
and who felt their share in a kind of national remorse, as 
well as commiseration, for all that had passed.” 
Let us thank God that these times are passed away—nevert 
let us trust, to return again. Let us read the mournful note 
which the old man of eighty-four penned ten years ago, when 
the mourning for Prince Albert’s death recalled the almost 
greater national mourning which he witnessed in his middle 
manhood over the grave of the Princess Charlotte as but the 
expression of the distrust of the future natural to old age— 
“His qualities were indeed of the highest order, and amon 
all the foreign Princes ever connected with England he stoo 
pre-eminently high—second to none, save one, the great and 
good Prince Albert, of whose inestimable qualities none were 
more remarkable than the great judgment he showed and the 
bright example he displayed, in bringing up his children. 
Great as was the sorrow throughout the land at his unlooked- 
for death, I fear me there may be yet greater grief for the loss 
of so wise, so sure a safeguard from evils yet to come; but 
let me hope these may be only the forebodings of the old man 
of eighty-four.”— Lord Brougham’s Autobiography. 


—_——_@———— 
MR. DISRAELIL AND THE “ REPRESENTATIVE” 
NEWSPAPER. 


In the list of morning papers which belong to the past, 
there is one which, theugh its existence was but brief, is en- 
titled to a few words of notice, were it only because its first 
and last editor was the present Mr. Disraeli. Its uame was 
the Representative. It was started in the year 1825, by Mr. 
Murray, the eminent publisher, of Albemarle Street, and 
father of the present perhaps still more eminent publisher of 
the same name, in the same street. Mr. Murray had not 
only been a signally successful publisher of important books, 
but he was the personal friend of a great number of the 
leading Tory noblemen and members of the House of Com- 
mons. He was also proprietor of the “ Quarterly Review,” 
which, at that time, was at the height alike of its reputation 
and its commercial success. He did not, therefore, see why a 
morning paper, conducted on what he called “ sound consti- 
tutional principles,” earnestly and ably advocating those 
principles as embodied in Church and State, should not 
succeed. With these views, and under these auspices, the 
Representative was brought out, under the editorial auspices 
of Mr. Disracli—then, though under thirty peony of age, one 
of the most popular novelists of the day. 1am aware that it 
has been stated—as with an air of authority, and so recently 
as within the last two years—that Mr. Disraeli, though con- 
nected with the Representative, was not the editor. Some, 
indeed, confidently affirm that Mr. Justice Coleridge—who, 
though retired for some years from the judicial bench, still 
lives—was the actual editor of the Representative. All my 
information conducts to a contrary conclusion. Mr. Justice 
Coleridge was at that time simply a rising barrister. He was 
nothing more. His name was unknown in literature; and, 
therefore, it was not in the nature of things that Mr. Disraeli 
—who, young as he was, had attained to great literary emi- 
nence—would have submitted to act under Mr. Coleridge. 
It is quite true that Mr. Coleridge contributed a good deal to 
the Representative ; but he was not, strictly speaking, 
the editor. Mr. Disraeli was supreme at the Representa- 
tive office so long as that journal lived. The amount of salary 
which Mr. Disraeli received has not transpired; at least, it 
has never been mentioned in my hearing from a source on 
which I could rely. But this was well known at the time— 
that the offices were fitted up in a style of splendor which has 
no parallel before or since in the annals of the newspaper 
press. The reception-room especially—the visitors to which 
were expected to belong mostly to the aristocracy—was fur- 
nished in gorgeous style. It might—I have been assured by 
those who were cognisant of the fact—have been, had anyone 
been brought into it blindfolded, mistaken for the drawing- 
room of a duchess residing in Berkeley-square. It was ex- 
pected that Mr. Disraeli would encourage Mr. Murray’s aris- 
tocratic friends to make frequent calls, by according to them 
a courteous reception; but Mr. Disraeli did not then—any 
more than he does now, or did at any intervening period of 
his history—enjoy anything like a remarkable reputation for 
affability of manners. But whether that was the cause, or 
whatever the cause may have been, the reception-room of the 
Representative was but little visited ; and Mr. Murray’s antici- 
pations of the benefit which his new morning paper would 
derive from being talked about in the clubs and West-cnd 
circles, in connection with its magnificent apartments, were 
consequently disappointed.—Once a Week, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY NIGHT, “THE 
LONG STRIKE.” 
mniBlLo’s GARDEN.—EVERY NIGHT, “COLLEEN 








OLYMPIC THEATRE.—‘ UNDER TWO FLAGS.” 





FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE.— MONDAY, AND 
all the week, Old Olympic Bills. 





WOOD'S MUSEUM.—* THROUGH BY DAYLIGHT.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 








A REMOVAL. 


GEORGE C. ALLEN 


has removed from 513 to 841 Broadway, four doors below Fourteenth 
street. Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry at lowest prices. 





Dr. E. P. Miller’s Turkish Baths, No. 41 West 26th street, 
New York.—Luxurious apartments, pleasant heat, superior shampooing, 
obliging attendants; the most perfect bath in the city. Health and 
luxury combined. Try them. 





OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashec. and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Don- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 





OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot, 
350 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 


THE ALBION. 


PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 
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THE SCOTT CENTENNIAL. 


Great preparations are making for the celebration of the 
anniversary, on the 15th of August, of the birth of Sir Walter 
Scott. In both hemispheres the initiatives have been taken 
to make the celebration a success, and the programme in- 
cludes dinners, balls, the inauguration of statues, the publica- 
tion of new editions of his works, and processions. Of all 
this his memory is worthy. He was a representative of his 
native land; he shared with his countrymen the recollection 
of her triumphs and adversities, and had a sincere and hearty 
love for Scotland. But his claim on the world at large is 
broader than this. His nature was so thoroughly manly, his 
kindness so marked, and his genius so great, that his life will 
be held as the life of one of the great authors of the world, 
and his characters remain an imperishable addition to the 
literature of the world. Walter Scott was born on the 15th 
of August, 1771, and is now dead nearly forty years. During 
that life, his industry was prodigious. The pioneer of our first- 
class literary men to discover the poetry that lay hidden in 
that new and strange language, the German; the first to 
collect the tales and songs of the border, and write them down 
from the lips of those who still knew them, but were grow- 
ing so old that the ballads would die with them; the poet 
whose magic touch revealed the fascinations of Scottish tra- 
dition, in flowing and breezy verse ; the miscellaneous writer, 
inditing histories of Scotland and Bonaparte, as well as 
numerous other works; the editor of voluminous remains of 
his predecessors and contemporaries; the critic; the indus- 
trious official, never leaving work when it was to be done, 
and the incomparable novelist, adding new power to the Eng- 
lish tongue, and creating whole armies of characters; a man, 
take him for all in all, such as rarely appears in this world, 
and preserving, amid the hurry and turmoil of such a life, 
simple, quiet tastes, sympathy for the old and poor, the weak 
and defenceless; such a man was Walter Scott, and his native 
country may well be proud of him. His life was not long, 
but he crowded more labor into it than a dozen ordinary 
men. And he may de said to be the only one of our poets 
who has ever achieved a first-class reputation as a novelist. 
Very few of our literary men have been eminently success- 
ful in any walk but one; and if they have done so, it has 
mostly been as critics for the secondary field. It is true that 
Bulwer is both a good novelist and dramatist, and Milton was 
a most excellent reasoner, but the exceptions are so few that 
our admiration for Scott must increase when we consider 
with how great success the two lines were followed. 

Of his miscellaneous writings, the labor which they entailed 
must needs be remembered. We have not a full catalogue of 
his exertions in this respect, nor do we know that there is one 
in existence ; but among other things of this kind we will only 
call attention to his Life of Napoleon. When his publisher 
determined to issue a full life of that greatest soldier of 
twenty centuries, he naturally wished to confide it to able 
Nands. Files of the Moniteur for thirty years were to be 
ransacked ; thousands of private letters to be read ; personal 
interviews had with distinguished actors in the drama ; books 
and memoirs in countless numbers to be digested. The 

amount of labor involved was immense. No man of high 
reputation now would attempt to do the like in less than five 
years. A man of our days, known as one of the most in- 


dustrious living, writing on a like subject, was three years in 
publishing a History of the Great Rebellion, in which he had 
been a prominent actor, and on which he had before written 
thousands of pages. Sir Walter’s work was completed in a 
year, and to-day makes the foundation of the history of the 
exile of St. Helena now current in England. It has many 
mistakes in fact, and many in diction, but its merits are also 
great. Of his poetry nothing need be said to a Scotchman, 
nor indeed to any person anywhere speaking the English 
tongue. Without going so far as some of the writers of his 
day, who compared him to Homer, it is certain that there is 
no poet of modern times whose canvasses are so Homer-like. 
He narrates and does not reason. The trappings aud equip- 
ments of the chevaliers, the bloody forays, the beautiful 
scenery, the incantations and the warning of wizards, are put 
down with a closeness to life almost unsurpassed. There is 
no tone of regret, no sighing half explained, no undercurrent 
as in Browning or Tennyson. The tone is healthy. The 
sorrows under which the hero suffers are real sorrows, and 
the verse moves along through an atmosphere as fresh as that 
on the mountains of his own land. 

His reputation, however, is deservedly esteemed the great- 
est in his novels. In this field none surpass him; few rival 
him. When he began to write these, he was a man of ma- 
ture age ; he had had experience, and was a practised author. 
The sensation which “ Waverley” created can be but dimly 
estimated to-day. The old masculine school had died. Fielding 
and Smollett were dead, and the successors to them in writ- 
ing were authors of the dullest love stories that ever were 
read by mortal man. The interest was given to them by 
miraculous disappearances, concealed entrances, hidden trap- 
doors, and unaccountable sights. The poorest novelist of to- 
day would reject such machinery. There was nothing to 
enliven these books, and when the Wizard of the North 
brought out his volumes, they disappeared forever, we trust. 
The fine descriptive powers, the humor of all grades, from 
the broadest to the most delicate, his thorough sympathy 
with his characters, and the power with which a tragic scene 
could be drawn, were new revelations. We are dissociated 
from his era by fifty years, and the writing which interests 
any generation most is that of its own time. .The aroma 
gradually escapes, until finally all is lost in that differentia- 
tion which is made by the lapse of years. “ Don Quixote” is 
read by fewer educated people now than a hundred years ago, 
and the comedies of Greece and Rome still preserved seem to 
us flavorless. Something of this is felt in the case of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, although his works are very largely read even now. 
But we make no question that when the Coleridge or Goethe 
of the year 2,000 shall attempt to settle the relative claims of 
the writers who until now have been esteemed great in fic- 
tion, he will award the palm to Scott. The intoxication 
respecting Dickens is passing away, and before his centennial 
‘shall be celebrated he will be relegated to his proper place. 
There is no caricature about Scott; his characters are fairly 
and humanly drawn. There ‘are gentlemen of the highest 
class admirably depicted; Mr. Dickens’s highest type was 
marred by excessive and gushing benevolence, and were fail- 
ures, so far as their resemblance to life may be considered. 
Little Dorrit and Little Nell cannot be compared with Jeanie 
Deans, and the differences in the treatment of those whose 
religious beliefs did not coincide with the writer’s may be 
seen in ‘Sir Walter’s delineation of the Covenanters and Mr. 
Dickens’s of Mr. Chadband and Mr. Stiggins. ‘As for that 
man of the past century whom it is the fashion of those who 
have never read his works to exalt as the prince of English 
novelists, we think no comparison can be made. Fielding 
does not rank in the first class at all with such artists as Mrs. 
Lewes and Thackeray, and we think owes his place ds much 
at the present day to the good-humored praise of Scott, whose 
willingness to say kind words was well known, as to all other 
causes combined. Miss Bronté had the right conception of 
his rank. 

The poems and novels of Scott have gone a great way to- 
wards humanizing the world, and there was deep sorrow at 
the time of his death everywhere. In his circle of acquain- 
tances, however, a deeper regret than common was felt. He 
lost his life in endeavoring, by increased industry, to make up 
for the loss inflicted upon him by the bankruptcy of a partner. 
He labored, after this event, with redoubled energy, but it was 
plain to his friends that the exertion must cost him his life. 
His fame became greater, but his vital forces paid for it. He 
was like a candle burning in oxygen; the flame is brighter, 
but the consumption more rapid. At home he was a gentle- 





man in every relation ; no servant complained of his vagaries, 
as they did of those of his brother poet who fell at Misso- 
longhi. His house was social. Friends loved to visit it. In 
it he exercised a bounteous hospitality, and his manner made 
the inmate welcome. To his brother authors he was most 
emphatically kind ; no needy man applied to him for assis- 
tance that did not receive it; a letter,a bank ‘note, an intro- 
duction, was given to him "that was worthy. Scotland, as a) 
country, suffered in him a great loss. She was indebted to 
him for that description which placed her rocky kingdom on 
a level with the most favored nation of earth. Not depart- 


under numerous other disadvantages, to produce great men. 
Of these Scott is among the first. Whileshe can do this she 





need not envy the soft skies of Italy, nor the vineyards of 











France. And we are glad that his countrymen, and the lovers 
of his genius, will everywhere celebrate his memory next 
month. It is a duty they owe to themselves. 





THE UNION OF ITALY. 


The dream of Italian poets and philosophers has been 
accomplished. Italy, from the extreme South to the Alps, is 
one, and the kingdom has its capital in Rome. The obstacle 
to this for many years past has been the bayonets of France, 
and the misfortunes of that country were taken advantage of 
by the Italians to take possession of the imperial city. It is 
now the capital of a larger and more populous extent of 
territory than it has been before since the downfall of the 
Western Empire, about the beginring of the fifth century. 
The twenty-five hundred years of Rome have witnessed many 
changes, from its origin under shepherds, through successful 
military leadership, conquering city after city, and country 
after country ; through reigns of the most degraded sovereigns 
ever known to civilization down to the beginning of the 
reign of the Pope; through evil and good report, until the 
present day, when temporal power has altogether departed 
from the Holy Father, and his completion of the ycars of 
Peter sees also the downfall of his authority over Rome. 
There is much to be rejoiced at in this. The Italian penin- 
sular has been crowded with priests for so long a time that 
the popular idea of a minister of religion there is of a man 
who is idle and lazy; the influence of the clergy has pre- 
vented the immigration or the encouragement of men who 
would otherwise have taken hold of the social regeneration 
of the country, and the strength of the Bishop of 
Rome, temporally, has not been able to repress 
the bands of robbers which lurk within a few 
miles of the capital. Thirty years ago, travelling in 
Italy was done under great difficulties; life was not secure on 
the highroads, and property was secure nowhere. We see @ 
marked improvement in this matter since the consolidation 
The Abruzzi may yet shelter robbers, and marauders are more 
or less scattered all through the kingdom, but their numbers 
are greatly diminished. There was a wearisome confusion in 
1840 of weights and measures, there were frontier customs 
and octrois; there were the worst highways in the world in 
Italy, and no railroads. All this has changed. Opinions on 
public matters can be expressed with a freedom equal to that 
of any other Continental State, and the press and the school 
are becoming important. Let the regenerated kingdom 
establish compulsory education, as in Prussia, and it need 
have no fears as to forthcoming events. ; 

The future of Catholicism is an interesting question, in this 
connection. Since 1700 the missionaries of the church have 
made no progress in Europe. The population of Spain is 
lessened, and so is that of Italy, and in both countries Pro- 
testants can freely preach; the number of people in France 
has grown greater, but the ecclesiastical system is no stronger 
atheism has supplanted it largely, and even where it has not 
the doctrine is held with a reservation. In Austria and South- 
ern Germany the civil authorities have been compelled to re- 
strain the priests; there is not that unquestioned obedience 
which theer was in the time of Charles the Fifth. And the 
recent census of England and Ireland dissipates the belief 
that the Romanists are increasing there. In spite of their 
immense efforts, in spite of having at their head one of the 
ablest men now living, the result shows no growth. In 
America any native born citizen can count up all the Catho- 
lic Americans he knows on the fingers of one hand. They 
increase nowhere; the system stagnates, and we cannot be- 
lieve that President Thiers, while his own country is in such 
a weak condition, will be able to extend aid to the Holy Fa- 
ther. He cannot afford to do it, especially considering the 
attitude of Bismarck and the Austrian Ministers. He will be 
compelled to simply gaze on, while, like the mighty column 
in the Place Venddme, cunning engineers are at work with 
all the appliances of civilisation, to overturn it. It will not 
topple over in the life time of men now living, but we think, 
as the great church of the past, its doom is sealed. 


TENEMENT HOUSES. 

The number of the Galazy for August contains an inter- 
esting article from the pen of Mr. Edward Crapsey, concern- 
ing tenement houses and the general subject of poverty. 
The writer of that article is conversant with crime and 
wretchedness in all its stages, and his recital, although not so 
dramatic as that given us by Mr. Solon Robinson twenty 
years ago, shows with great clearness the depth of degrada- 
tion and want experienced in some parts of our city. Tene- 
ment houses are supposed to be restrained by law, and they 
are so to a certain extent, but not enough. The poor are in 
one sense the wards of the community, as the blind and deaf 
are; forno moralist disputes the right of the community, 
when positively endangered by persons not having full con- 
trol of themselves, to for itself the direction. It is 
by this natural right and obligation that we take care of 
paupers and vagrants; that we found asylums for lunatics 
and idiots, and attempt reformatories for children. The con- 





ing from truth, his pen so illustrated his native land that he | dition of the poor becomes worse with each succeeding year. 
added new charms to it, and depicted the inhabitants as they | In 1845 the ordinary wages of a skilled mechanic was a dol 
are, a thrifty, moral race, with a great history behind them | 
In one respect Scotland has been blessed. It has been her 
lot, while deprived of as fertile a soil as other countries, and 


lar and a half aday ; in 1871 his pay is three dollars. Yet, 
with the former he could buy, with one day’s labor, twenty- 
five pounds of meat; at present he can buy, with his ten 
hours, fifteen pounds. His family must live so much the 
poorer. He obtained then a floor of a respectable house, be- 
low Houston, for nine or ten dollarsa month; now for rooms 
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of the sume size, and in as good a locality, he pays thirty to 


forty. He has car fare in addition. The consequence is the in England does not appear to have belied the anticipations 


workingman now lives in three or four rooms, whereas then | 
he lived in five or six, and is consequently very much} 


crowded. He can buy nothing by quantity, as he has no}| 


place to store it. 


. : 
Nearly nine months’ experience of the halfpenny postage | 





respecting it. There are no such signs of a serious diminu- 
tion of postal revenue as had been predicted—although a sess, 
of £50,000 was caused by the abolition of the newspaper 


before they have reached that blessed state, but are, in fact, 
comparatively young. It seems that several persons, old 
enough to know better, have lately passed out of the world 
as “ centenarians” without any real claim to that flourish of 
trumpets which is always blown over the graves of those 


If he wishes to go to a place | stamp—while the development of the postal service has only , Supposed to have numbered a hundred of the seasons we still 


of amusement, the prices are far higher than they | been in proportion to public requirements. It is clear that | call summers, though we cannot now distinguish them from 
used to be. A good tragedy could then be seen at the the Post Office administrators were prepared for a large ad-| winters. A correspondent of the London Times ruthlessly 
Bowery, with actors of reputation in it, for twenty-five cents. | dition of work. In the first six months of the new rates up- | exposes these naughty old boys, and gives us their names and 


Just such seats cost now, in every theatre in town Lut two, 
a dollar and a half. If he owned a house, his taxation was 
light. It need not be remarked how it is nowadays. Then 





wards of 58,000,000 post cards, and about 114,000,000 half- | 


penny labels and stamped wrappers, were issued. In one 


direction, however, the anticipations of the authorities appear 


addresses. Edward Couch, said to have been one of the crew 
of the Victory at the battle of Trafalgar, died at Torpoint on 


the 80th of January last at the reputed age of 110, his real 


it was frequent for a workingman to own his house, as they | not to have been veritied by results. The quantity of paper age being only ninety-five. George Smith died at Ashstead- 
do now in Philadelphia, but a man needs at present to be | sent in by the public to receive the impressed stamp appears common on the 6th of November last at the reputed age of 
capitalist to buy a small one in a dirty back street. In con-| to have fallen far short of the estimate, the number of stamps 105, leaving a widow said to be 100, who has since died, Mr. 
clusion, the whole may besummed up. The mechanic or the | impressed being only in the proportion of 10 per cent. to the Smith’s real age being ninety-five and that of his wife eighty- 


laborer has less really good food ; his house is so crowded that 
he cannot keep up all the civilities of life, and his other ex- 
penses have so increased that his relative position to the 
workingman of 1845 is very much worse. 
The remedies for this state of things are two-fold. We do 

not claim that tbis will affect all the causes, but the more 
crying evils are to be found under two aspects. No permission 
should be granted to erect any more of such tenement houses 
as are found in the neighborhood of Houston Street and the 
First Avenue. Permit none to be built more than four stories 
high; provide for a hall not less than six feet wide, with 
front and back stairs; no room to be less than eight feet 
high; no other building to be erected on the same 
lot more than one story high, and the total size of the build- 
ing not to be more than one half the area of the ground ; 
that in every house containing more than fifty persons a man 
shall be appointed whose duty it shall be to see that all pas- 
sages, staircases, yards, sidewalks, and public offices shall be 
kept clean; that this appointment shall be notified to the 
police, and that not more than one person shall be allowed to 
lodge in such house unless there shall be eighty square feet of 
floor to each inmate. And no house, having over fifty occu- 
pants, shall be permitted to have liquor sold on the premises. 
These, however, are measures of precaution, and will only 
slightly alleviate present wretchedness and indecency. When 
the poor become crowded out by such regulations, as they 
most certainly would, they would have nowhere to go. The 
new rents would be too high; they could not pay them. Re- 
cent travellers in Paris notice the effect there occasioned by 
the improvements of Baron Haussman. Although the city 
has been made more beautiful rents have doubled, and the 
poor have been obliged to take up with hovels. There are 
only three cities in the civilized world whose ground area and 
population can be compared with ours. They are 
London and Paris in the Old World, and Philadel- 
phiahere. Although the difficulty of gaining a livelihood is 
far greater in the British or French capital, the housing is 
better, A man earning two poundsa week can be better pro- 
vided for in London with a house than he can here with four 
pounds, allowing that he only uses the same proportion of 
his income. The reason is plain. There is more land on 
which to build, it is not held at so high & rate, and the houses 
on an average are smaller than ours. It seems to have been 
thought, because this city is built on an island, that it cannot 
spread out. Yet the ferry system of the city is only half de- 
veloped. The whole shore of Staten Island can be colonized, 
the part of King’s County below Gowanus, the East River 
above Williamsburg, the Hudson on both shores above 
Fiftieth street. There is plenty of land here, enough if New 
York should widen its borders to give a single house to each 
family, and still have no place eight miles from the City 
Hall. Manufacturers will do well to put up their establish- 
ments in the suburbs, and there provide for the comfort of 
their employees. The street opening expenses of New York 
would pay for the running of these ferries, and our munici- 
pality must ultimately adopt some such measure of relief. 
—>— 
vT 


CURRENT NOTES. 


We have received by mail accounts of the triumphal entry 
of the troops into Berlin. They are of the usualtype. Marshal 
Wrangel led the great procession, followed by the generals 
not engaged in the war. Then came the various fighting 
stafls. Next followed the civil governors who have acted 
during the war. Behind these followed the generals of army 
corps. Then came a great trio abreast—Bismarck, Moltke, 
and Roon. The Emperor followed, and behind him the two 
Field Marshals of the Empire—the Crown Prince and 
Prince Frederick Charles. A great crowd of princes, guests 
of the Emperor, made a brave show behind these notables ; 
and then came the spoils of war, the eagles and colors, in 
front of the fittest representatives of the Army, which won 
them—the Infantry of the Guard. It appears to have been 
this part of the procession which excited the greatest enthu- 
siasm. The whole line was fitted up with galleries, and again 
and again fine tableaux were composed as the shifting scene 
changed. Addresses were presented and acknowledged, 
there was a grand march past, and the outdoor ceremony 
ended with the unveiling of the statue of Frederick William 
III. On Saturday there was a banquet, at which the Em- 
peror made a speech in which, with the usual politeness of 
royalty, he handed over the responsibility of the war to Divine 
Providence, whose pleasure it was that a second time Prussia, 
in conjunction with Germany, should “conquer, by victory 
after victory unparalleled in magnitude and duration, the 

same enemy who had previously challenged her.” 





wrappers supplied at Somerset House. ‘The six months’ issue 
of the halfpenny postage was as follows:—13d. postage labels, 
77,215,680—duty, £160,866; 13d. post cards, 58,485,960, £121,- 
845; 19d. wrappers, 33,048,420, £68,850. 

The Neuesten Nachrichten of Munich reports a fact hitherto 
unprecedented in Bavaria. Formerly the King, all the court, 
the ministers, and other great functionaries of state followed 
the procession of Corpus Christi. Now his majesty informed 
the episcopal body that he should not only be personally ab- 
sent from the procession, but that he should not even be re- 
presented therein, so that no official programme would be 
published. Government employés were left entirely at 
liberty in the matter. It is known that in Bavaria the pri- 
vate life of the monurch has always been more or less subor- 
dinated to the exigencies of state policy, just as this had to 
bend more than once, as in the reign of Louis L, to the 
caprices of the royal will. Thus it is with the present anti- 
infalliblist movement. Hence the circumstance of the King 
refraining from taking a part in the ceremonies of the Corpus 
Christi procession is looked upon, in spite of all official decla- 
ration in the Allgemeine Zeitung, as a demonstration—as an 
event of high importance—and it is even alleged that the King, 
to set the infalliblist party at defiance, is thinking of mar- 
rying a Protestant princess. 

The abstract of the census returns for the United Kingdom 
shows that the population on the 2d day of April last 
amounted to 31,465,480, in the following proportion :—Eng- 
land and Wales, 22,704,108; Ireland, 5,402,759, being a de- 
crease of 396208; Scotland, 3,358,613, being an increase of 
296,319. This is an increase on the returns of 1861, for Eng- 
land and Wales, of 2,637,884, being 1,264,144 males and 
1,373,740 females. The population in England and Wales is 
divided into 11,040,403 males and 11,663,705 females. The 
religious census in Ireland shows that, of the population of 
5,402,859, the Roman Catholics number 4,141,933, against 
4,505,266 in 1861; the Protestant Episcopalians, 683,295; the 
Presbyterians, 558,238; and other religious denominations, 
19,283. 

There is a talk of a plan for partially repairing the Tuiler- 
ies. Experienced architects have examined that unlucky 
palace, and are of opinion that the centre portion, archi- 
tecturally the finest part of the pile, is not so much damaged 
as to preclude its restoration. The pavilions at each ex- 
tremity of the building would also be retained, and the gar- 
den would be extended into the vacant spaces that would re- 
main between them and the central edifice. One can imagine 
that the eflect of this might be very pleasing, while the coup 
dail from the great court of the Louvre, through the open- 
ings up the Champs Elysées to the Arc de Triomphe, would 
be unquestionably fine. Thus transformed into three dis- 
tinct mansions, the Tuileries might not again afford a suitable 
residence to sumptuous Emperors or to Kings of long de- 
scent; but if France is to remain a Republic, who knows 
whether its future President might not be content to take up 
his abode in that central Pavilion de l’Horloge of which the 
clock has struck the hour of so many remarkable events ? 

There were several accidents at the celebration at Berlin. 
The fatigue incidental to the prolonged ceremony was too 
much for Prince Albrecht, his Majesty’s brother. The 
Prince, who had exposed himself in the campaign, and has 
been ailing ever since, had a fit of apoplexy the same even- 
ing. His Royal Highness is, however, out of danger, and, 
though a septuagenarian, it is expected he wil! speedily re- 
cover from the attack. One infantry soldier died on the spot 
from exhaustion. The poor fellow could not bear ten hours 
under arms under a scorching sun. Some troopers’ horses 
fell on the smooth pavement of the Opera Square, and one 
of the riders is said to have been seriously injured by a train 
wagon going over him before he could rise. The accident 
was caused by the speed with which the men fell into parade 
order on emerging from the Linden into the square. The 
wish to distinguish themselves before the Emperor caused 
the movement to be effected with more than ordinary de- 
spatch, and, indeed, in such a way as to’excite the admira- 
tion of all present. Still, the casualty might, perhaps, have 


been avoided by the simple expedient of strewing the place 
with sand. 


It is becoming very difficult to find any standing point for 
faith nowadays. We find ourselves mistaken or deceived on 
all sides, and are beginning to entertain serious doubts as to 
the reality of our own existence. Our last crutch is now 
being knocked away from us. We have always respected old 
people. Age, as we were told by our copy-books, commands 
respect, and for this reason people ought surely to be doubly 





@areful not to sail under false colors and call themselves old 


jfour. Mr. William Webb, still living at Frome, claims to 
| have served under Nelson as a Marine, and to have been bora 


on Christmas Eve or Christmas Day 106 yearsago, namely, in 
1764, the truth being that he is a mere child, having been 
born in 1776, and is only ninety-five years old at present, 
though he may live to any age. It is very painful to discover 
these vanities, but we must not judge all old people by the 
instances quoted. There are many estimable elderly ladies 
whose modesty is such that they forego the honors to which 
they are entitled, and, incredible as it may appear, actually 
give themselves out to be younger than they really are. 


In the Moscow Contemporary Leaves a story is told—or 
rather a case is reported—which has somewhat of an Eastern 
character, though it is at the same time strongly redolent of 
la vie Parisienne. Being one night at the Théatre Boutle of 
St. Petersburg, a certain justice of the peace saw Blanche 
Gandon in “Les Cascades du Théatre Bouffe” “improperly 
clothed, or rather unclothed,” and Louise Philippo “making 
improper gestures in the cancan of ‘ L’Amour ce n’est que 
cela,’ the said gestures aot being included in her part.” The 
actresses were summoned, and with them the director, and 
when the case was called the following witnesses appeared : 
—Messrs. Zeidlitz, Annenkoff, and Tasikoff, officers who 
“seldom went to the theatre,” and found the appearance and 
demeanor of the two actresses “ demoralizing ;” together with 
Staff-Captain von Kremer and Mr. Lonatin, who “ often 
went to the theatre,” and said they “didn’t mind.” There- 
upon, with something of the sagacity and humor which we 
often find attributed to the Cadi in Oriental tales, the magis- 
trate observed that inasmuch as persons who seldom went to 
the theatre were shocked by the behavior of the French ac 
tresses, while those who frequented the Théftre Boutfe 
“ didn’t mind,” the effect of such behavior must be demora- 
lizing. Louise Philippo pleaded “ first fault” and direct en- 
couragement given by the audience; while Blanche, who had 
been convicted once before of the same offence, could only 
plead that the audience had led her on. “If the audience 
encouraged you,” remarked the wise judge, “ that is an ad- 
ditional reason why I should punish you both, so as to im- 
press upon you that what some unhappy persons may deem 
worthy of applause is in fact highly reprehensible.” “‘There- 
upon he sentenced Blanche to a fine of 100 roubles, or a 
month’s imprisonment, and Louise to a fine of 50, or a fort- 
night; the fines in each case to be applied to “the fund for 
the maintenance of prisons.” 


King Louis of Bavaria has, if we are to believe the Mu- 
nich correspondent of Jm Neuen Reich, at last determined to 
marry, though he has not yet fixed upon the princess whom 
he will propose to make his queen. The reason of this de- 
termination is, according to the correspondent, the fact that 
the King’s brother, Prince Otto, who is the heir presumptive, 
will probably die childless, and that the succession would, in 
that case, fall upon his cousin, Prince Louis. This prince, 
who is married to a princess of Modena, is a violent Ultra- 
montane, and is suspected of intriguing with the clerical 
party against the Liberals, whose opinions are shared by the 
King. Last year Prince Louis openly agitated in the Upper 
House against the Premier, Prince Hohenlohe, with the ob- 
ject of overthrowing his Cabinet, and replacing it by an anti- 
unionist one, and it is said that he is now in constant com- 
munication with the Ultramontanes and Bourbonists by the 
aid of his confidential adviser, Count Blome. All these cir- 
cumstances taken together have, says the correspondent, over- 
come the King’s hitherto insuperable dislike to marriave. 
His Majesty’s choice will fall, he concludes, either on the 
only daughter of the Emperor of Russia, or, what is more 
probable, on the eldest daughter of Prince Frederick Charles 
of Prussia. The chances of his marrying a member of the 
Austrian dynasty have entirely disappeared since 1866, and 
an alliance with the royal house of Prussia would have the 
advantage of greatly strengthening the national party at 
Court. The difference of religion would not bea formidable 
obstacle to such an alliance, as Protestant marriages are to a 
certain extent traditional in the reigning line of the House 
of Birkenfeld, which only re-entered the Roman Catholic 
Church about a hundred years ago. 


The statue of King Frederick William IIL, the unveiling 
of which formed the concluding act of the great militar; 
ceremony on the 16th, has gained the sculptor, M. Albert 
Wolff, the unanimous applause of all who have seen it. The 
history of the monument reaches back to the reign of Frede- 
rick William IV., who made the erection one of his favorite 
projects. The first practical step was, however, taken by the 
present Emperor in 1858, when a commission was appointed 











to consider the subject. The spot was selected in 1860, and in 
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the same year Professor Wolff's design was approved over 
eleven rival drawings. The foundation-stone was laid on the 
17th of March, 1863, the fiftieth anniversary of the issue of 
the King’s famous proclamation “To my people.” The 
bronze statue represents the King on horseback wearing a 
general’s uniform partially concealed by the long military 
cloak, looking towards the palace, and extending his right 
arm as if blessing his country. The height of the statue is 19 
ft., that of the sandstone pedestal 13 ft.; the permanent 
bronze pedestal—which is to be completed by 1873—will, 
however, measure 21 ft. The statue weighs 190 cwt., the 
other bronze work 420 ewt. The base has the shape of a 
cube, each of the four sides bearing an inscription and a 
sculptural representation. In front there are the words, “'To 
King Frederick William IIL, by King William. 1870.” 

Underneath, the Muse of [istory kneeling on a pile of tro- 
phies is engaged in engraving the inscription, “ Frederick 
William the Just.” Among the trophies there are conspicuous 
a French helmet and sword, and an eagle inscribed “ Belle 
Alliance.” On the east side the popular rising of 1813 is alle- 
gorically represented. Borussia, arrayed in a martial cloak, 
raises her sword in one hand and a laurel wreath in the other, 
while her foot rests on some broken chains. The inscription 
is taken from the 129th Psalm :—‘ Many a time have they 
fought against me from my youth up, but they have not pre- 
vailed against me.” On the right of Borussia sits Father 
Rhine, on the left the Memel, the eastern boundary river of 
Prussia. On the opposite side the King’s achievements at 
home are thus enumerated :—Abolition of serfdom, restriction 

of guild privileges, foundation of the University of Berlin, 
general military service, customs’ union, author's rights. The 
appropriate motto added is: “ Justice exalts a nation.” The 
fourth side is devoted to symbolical representations of the 
King’s religious forbearance and liberal-mindedness, which is 

honored by the Bible quotation: “ And on earth peace.” The 

better to impress on the mind of the {population the meaning 
of the monument, Government has published two pamphlets, 

recording in patriotic language the history of the reign of 
King Frederick William II. 


The French papers, local and Parisian, abound with strange 
addresses from the candidates of all parties, containing expla- 
nations more or less vague of some sudden conversion to a 
new faith, or apologies for former convictions now hastily 
abandoned. Some of these documents reveal quite a history 
in themselves. The most ill-used in¢ividuals who have come 
forward on the strength of their sufferings for their country 
is probably M. Leonce Détroyat, who, in his address to the 
electors of the Department of the Seine, is at much pains to 
justify himself from the charge of having accepted a general’s 
commission from Gambetta as a personal job. M. Détroyat 
informs the world that he had served twenty-five years in the 
navy with some distinction, and was consequently quite as 
much entitled to be a general of division as many others who 
obtained that grade. Moreover, he owed the offer not to any 
influence of his own with Gambetta, but solely to the recom- 
mendation of his friend, M. Freyssinet, which was so strong 
that when the Bordeaux prefect of Gambetta refused to have 
him there on the ground that he was a Bonapartist officer (a 
cruel charge, thinks M. Détroyat, considering he had voted 
“non” at the plébiscite of May), he was nevertheless forth- 
with appointed to command the camp of La Rochelle. So 
far was he, however, from receiving the salary of 100,000 
francs, as reported, or the fine establishment said to have been 
allowed him, that he never got any pay or any allowances at 
all for the time of his brief command, and the Government 
of Defence having omitted to settle the rent due for the 
house in which he had fixed his head-quarters, the furniture 
put therein by M. Détroyat was seized under a distress war- 
rant as soon as Gambetta fell from power. Truly, this sad 
story should move compassion even in the hardest hearted of 
these electors who had only heard the tale of M. Detroyat’s 
services as told by his enemies. 


—_—-—~e——--- 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT OF YALE COLLEGE 
From the Evening Post. 


The position of president of Yale College is one of the 
most exalted in the land, and is of more actual importance 
than that of governor in the greater number of states in the 
Union. Indeed, when we consider that the term of office is 
for life, and that the president is not merely an executive 
officer, but exercises an almost controlling voice in all the 
affairs of the institution, it may be doubted whether there be 
a position of weightier responsibility or higher honor in 
America. 

In view of all this, the election of Professor Noah Porter 
to succeed the retiring president, Dr. Woolsey, in the charge 
of Yale College, must be regarded as a most auspicious event. 
Professor Porter has been connected with the College about 
a quarter of a century (he went to New Haven in 1846), and 
is variously distinguished in science, philosophy and letters. 
His earliest public service was as a clergyman at Farmington, 
but he was a man who could not long remain within narrow 
parochial limits, and the broad field of a university soon 
afforded him the opportunity for congenial study. He is well 
known as the author of a standard work on the Human In- 
tellect, and within two or three years past he has published 
his work on “ American Colleges” which has attracted great 
attention in England, and a practical treatise on “ Books and 
Reading” which is one of the best manuals on that subject in 
our literature. 

Above and beyond his scholarship, Professor Porter is sin- 
gularly well fitted for the position to which he has been 
ghosen, by his lofty character, the simplicity and amenity of 
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his manners, and the native goodness of his heart. As the 
head of Yale College, he will be an exemplar to the young 
men within its walls, at once of intellectual strength an 
Christian virtue, and his election will redound to the credit of 
the institution and the advantage of the country. 





ORGANIC NUISANCES. 
From the Star. 

We respectfully call the attention of Chief Kelso of New 
York, and Chief Campbell of Brooklyn, to the condition of a 
majority of the hand-organs now paraded through both 
cities, 

“ Like sweet bells jangled out of tune,” 
or words to that effect. We have no serious objections to 
hand-organs per se. We do not think the grinding them the 
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empty his purse to the “gentlemanly landlord,” gratefully 
shake the hand which that eminent personage condescend- 
ingly extends to him, and thank heaven he has a return ticket 
to New York. On railroads, on steamboats, at ferry houses, 
at restaurants, at all public resorts, and at the hands of nearly 
all public officials, the born American is a perpetual and un- 
murmuring victim. But in no circumstances does his meek- 
ness show so sweetly as in the horse cars. The conductor may 
pack his trap with human flesh and ram it down solid, if he 
likes ; he may stop the car at the wrong street for a passenger 
about to alight, or not stop it at all; he may return short 
change; he may stand by and see thieves going through his 
customers’ pockets, and yet our amiable American takes all 
this oppression with a cherubic smile, or at the worst with a 
frown that has no audible expression. It is only when he 
or some one of his placid race is mauled over the head with 





most praiseworthy occupation ter able-bodied citizens, but as 
organs, calculated for the entertainment of children, and 
lightening the hours of wearied adult humanity, we are dis- | 
posed to tolerate them. But this charty does not apply to 
organs out of tune. No instrument of auricular torture can 
compare with a discordant hand-organ. The Chinese gong is 
hideous, but has pleasant suggestions of warm and enticing 
meals. A hurdy-gurdy isinfeinal, but not far-reaching. The 
bagpipe approaches the horrible, but the strain from all these 
are melody divine when contrasted with the untuned organ. 
Wherefore we remind those excellent and efficient guar- 
dians of the peace that our people are becoming connoisseurs 
in the musical art. Their ears are attuned to appreciate the 
divinest forms of melody and harmony, and their nerves are 
keenly sensitive to all that is harsh and discordant. The 
sharpening of a saw under one’s open window will set the 
teeth—of the hearer as well as of the saw—on edge, and 
biting mother of-pearl will send cold chills up and down 
one’s vertebral column, but these are trifling discomforts to 
the wild, disconnected, jarring, melancholy wails which are 
ground out of the instruments of which we complain. We 
respectfully appeal in behalf of invalids and musicians for a 
remedy. Is there no public hospital for sick organs? Have 
the police no ear for music and will they suffer this torture 
to be kept up? And lastly, and in behalf of ourselves per- 
sonally, we ask, how long, O Chiefs, must we suffer ? 


FOREIGN PAUPERS AND CRIMINALS. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


A Government agent has been sent abroad, charged with 
the duty of ascertaining whether any European Power is 
conniving at or perpetrating any violations of international law 
in the shipment of paupers or criminals to this country. The 
statistics of the past ten or fifteen years have demonstrated 
the existence of this scandalous practice, and it is now an- 
nounced that our Government has recently discovered new 
facts which inculpate the foreign agents of some of our 
steamship companies. It is evident that there is foundation 
for a vigorous protest, else the Treasury Department would 
not have sent out its agent. The criminal record, especiall 

in this City, is undoubtedly swollen by the arrival of cul- 
prits from Europe, and the question which is now to be de- 
cided is, How large a proportion of the crimes committed 
here is justly attributable to rascals who have been saved 
from a at home through the easy process of per- 
petual banishment? This is the point which the Govern- 
ment Agent will have to determine, but the requisite inquiries 
will be difficult. Mr. Myers, the person to whom this duty 
is committed, will need all the sagacity with which Nature 
has endowed him, or which experience has given him, to get 
at the bottom of the mystery. It isa serious thing to make 
a direct charge against a foreign Government on a question 
of this kind, and the officers of justice will naturally be reti- 
cent; still, the knowledge that our Government is aware of 
the existence of the evil, and is determined to investigate it, 
will produce a salutary effect. The deportation of paupers 
is a matter which can be more easily investigated, for the re- 
cords of the Poormasters are accessible, and the books of the 
shipping agents can be made to yield the desired informa- 
tion. In regard to both these questions, the Governments of 
Europe should be emphatically apprised that the United 
States can neither be made a Botany Bay nor an Almshouse. 


BERGHU. 
From the Star. 


When we consider how many men there are who lay all 
humanity under contribution, regardless of all the injustice 
and pain inflicted ; and how very few who deem animals of 
any other use than to administer to their pleasure or profit, 
regardless of the fact that animals have feelings and rights; 
that a large per cent. of those who have the direct manage- 
ment and pecuniary gain from their use, are not overburdened 
with sensibility—often naturally cruel and inconsiderate ; and 
that all efforts to remedy this state of things must necessarily 
be impeded and fall short of completeness—no one should 
be surprised at the earnest, persistent method of Mr. B., nor 
yet that an occasional mistake should be made. Any one who 
will visit his office and examine the specimens of artificial 
stone—one of them four inches or more in diameter, which 
have been taken from horses’ stomachs, formed there from 
the adulterated food (gypsum or marble dust), will any longer 
need a reason for justifying rigorous measures to correct these 
abuses. 

Mr. B. aims toexecute the laws in their true spirit and in 
the precise manner provided in the statutes. He claims, and 
with much justice, that when the companies overload the 
cars until the horses cannot draw them—or come to their 
knees at every effort on the hard pavement—that this is 
cruelty within the meaning of the law, and that it is not he 
but the company that stops the public business. He contends, 
also, that the company should apply power sufficient to move 
the loads with reasonable speed and without cruelty to the 
animals; and that any detention occasioned by the failure of 
the company to fulfill its contract with the public, should 
not be chargeable to him nor to the laws, but to the company 
by violating its plain obligation to the travelling public in 
failing to supply sufficient accommodations, and to the statutes 
made and provided, by inflicting unnecessary cruelty on the 
animal that lives, suffers, and dies to administer to the com- 
fort of man. 


MR. 


AMERICAN ENDURANCE. 
From the Journal of Commerce. 
Nothing is more common in the United States than over- 
charges and extortions of various kinds at watering-place 


hotels. But no true American (or but here and there one) 
ever dreams of growling at the bill. His business, like that 











of the heroes of Balaclava, is “ not to question why,” but to 


a car-hook that his wrath is roused, soon, however, to settle 
down to. the original state of a bowl-of-milk. We have not 
the most distant expectation that car conductors will ever be 
punished in this country for overloading; and it is only to 
express our admiration for that British quality of the mind 
which will not put up with public injustice that we have 
written these lines. 


INTERNATIONAL POSTAGE. 
From the Star. 


Gladstone has stated in the House of Commons that a new 
Postal arrangement would be immediately effected with this 
country. It was the delay in General Schenck’s arrival, he 
says, that prevented the completion of the scheme before 
this. A motion to reduce postage between England and the 
United States was lost in the House of Commons a few 
weeks ago. But Gladstone then stated that the Government 
had the matter under their consideration, and that it would 
be diligently followed up by them. The postage on home 
and foreign letters can only be altered by statute either in 
England or here. It was very culpable in Gladstone, then, 
to have opposed at first so salutary a reform. His Govern- 
ment was embarrassed by the prevailing and perpetual epi- 
demic of want of funds, and he wished to get breathing time 
for his Chancellor of the Exchequer. But surely the Pre- 
mier ought to know that, though the income from foreign 
postage has diminished since the duty was reduced last time 
to six cents, yet the income may increase after a further 
reduction. 

If postage were reduced to two cents between the United 
States and all foreign nations, we should gain, first, in having 
to pay less as subsidies to the ocean steam-ships. Secondly, 
the income would doubtless actually increase directly upon 
the reform being adopted. So many immigrants are here 
now from Ireland and Germany, and not a few from Spain, 
Italy, and Canada, that a reduction of postage must lead to 
an increase of lettcr-writing between the immigrants here 
and their friends at home. Twenty years ago the case was 
different. No lowering of the postage could greatly increase 
the number of letters sent to and from the United States. 
Gladstone, therefore, has been arguing for an absolute state 
of facts. We hope the President will try to have the matter 
effected as soon as possible, and even before the meeting of 
Congress. Nothing will bring immigrants so rapidly or 
effectively here, as a brisk and cheap postal intercourse be- 
tween the two hemispheres. 


TWO BORGIAS IN THE FIELD. 
Frem the Commercial Adverttser. 


Nature is rarely satisfied with a single expression of char- 
acter. She never breaks her moulds, but keeps them often a 
long time disused, for some second or third production of an 
original design. Every great criminal mentioned in history 
has his parallel. Fiddling Neros are reproduced every day, 
and a Judas is found in every Legislature. The race of the 
Borgias is undying. On the Tiber, the Connecticut, and the 
Susquehanna, they are alike found, and are all as prodigal of 
others’ lives as was the prototype. Hardly has the Sherman- 
Borgia in New England flitted across the sky of sensation, 
than a rival is heard of in Baltimore, and we are treated to a 
banquet of horrors ~—_ enough to regale the most exacting 
taste. A widow, Mrs. Wharton, moving in the selectest cir- 
cles of the Monumental City, is arrested on the very serious 
charge of having indulged in the dangerous experiment of 
taking some half dozen lives. Six persons, it is said, have 
died after partaking of her hospitality, and under cir- 
cumstances which ~ ¥ the use of poison. There is a 
tender regard shown for the arrested lady, and the charge 
against her is not rudely pushed. It is understood that the 
suspected lady and her friends are quietly awaiting the action 
of the Grand Jury on Saturday. The whole affair, as repre- 
sented by the Baltimore papers, has an air so refined and high- 
toned, that it seems quite rude to dissipate it by ordinary 
legal processes. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The improving condition of Ireland is thus set forth by 
the Whig, of Belfast: 


The positive decrease during the last decade wil! not be 
questioned. It is estimated at nearly 400,000. But during 
the decade between 1851 and 1861 the falling off was more 
than twice that amount—to say nething of the portentous 
diminution in the preceding decade, during which the famine 
oveurred. We shail, of course, have the Irish Nationalist 
journals affirming that the present decrease is another proof 
of misgovernment ; but a great emigration immediately pre- 
ceding a decade necessarily implies a decrease of the popula- 
tion even after the first disturbing causes have lost their 
earlier activity. When millionsemigrate in one decade, they 
will draw hundreds of thousands after them in the next. 
They leave relatives ; they leave friends who, on the news of 
their prosperity, are anxious to follow them. They are even 
supplied with money for the purpose by those who have gone 
before them to other shores. Emigration may not always be 
the unmixed good represented by some political economists; 
but it is assuredly not to an agricultural population like that 
of Ireland that cruel exile represented by certain professing 
patriots. English and Scotchmen have, like Irishmen, made 
themselves other homes in a distant continent. They go 
among people of their own flesh and blood—among those 
who speak the same language and have the same associations. 
They are not driven away by a t nical Government to 
take up their abodes in deserts, and among wild beasts and 
savages. Such representations are now ridiculous. If the 
Government were to attempt to prevent Irishmen from emi- 
grating, even while seeking to make them more comfortable 
at home, it would be accused of the most odious tyranny. 











The human tide which has rolled westward may now, how- 
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ever, be considered to have spent its force. It may not be 
too much to assume that, when another ten years have gone 
and the next returns of the Census are taken, there will not 
be another decrease. The disturbing cause is gradually losing 
its power. It cannot be questioned that the people who re- 
main at home are in much better circumstances than they 
were in 1861, or in 1851. What can be set against the fact 
that twenty years ago there were 250,611 paupers in the Irish 
workhouses, and 47,019 persons in hospitals, while “ there 
were but 48,989 persons in the Irish workhouses the day be- 
fore the recent Census was taken?’ Such is the statement 
made in the report to which we have referred. 


The Scotsman has no faith in the Commune’s theory of 
the redistribution of wealth. It says: 
If wealth had been “ redistributed” in Paris any Monday 


morning last month, and M. Assi had hoarded his share, | 


whilst M. Picard had spent his in riotous livin, on Saturday 
night M. Assi would have become a “ capitalist’ and M. 
Picard a unit among the “down-trodden masses.” What 
better or else could Assi then do for Picard than use his 
capital in paying Picard wages for work? But that is just 
the present system, which is assailed by pens in London and 
petroleum in Paris. “ Capitalists,’ on pain of extinction, 
must put themselves to “ nobler uses.” Unless it is meant 
that the “redistribution of wealth” is to be repeated every 
Saturday night, and the frugal and industrious Assi put 
periodically on a level with the prodigal and slothful Picard, 
a suspicion arises that what is meant is unknown to, as it is 
certainly unspoken by, the philosophers themselves. If that 
is really their meaning, they would, if they succeeded in 
carrying it out, certainly cause capitalists to “cease to exist.” 
If they mean anything else, there would still remain in this 
world “ capitalists” and “ working classes,” and as much op- 
portunity and justification to the end as now for practical 
petroleusesin Paris and literary fire-eaters in London. 

The Bullionist remarks concerning the new United States 
Loan : 


Mr. Richardson and some other officials have arrived in 
London this week from the United States’ Treasury, with 
reference to the new Funding Loan, which has proved a 
failure. It is said that he is clothed with full powers to bring 
about its success. On his arrival he must have found food for 
reflection in that the French nation had in one day raised a five 
per cent. loan of about the same amount which his a has 
in hand. It is true that the one wasraised at a price yielding 
upwards of 6 per cent. to the investor, while the United 
States’ Loan will not return more than 5 per cent. The in- 
cident will, however, make it very clear to the mind of the 
Commissioner from the United States’ Treasury, that the suc- 
cess of the Funding scheme is a question of price and of ad- 
vantages which have a direct money value. The French 
dividends are payable in London and at a fixed rate of ex- 
change, which latter arrangement makes it equal in simplicity 
to sterling payments. But the American dividends were to 
be paid in America only and in the American currency. 
These objections were pointed out at the time. 

The Pall Mall Gazette remarks concerning the financial 
condition of France: 


The remarkable success of the new loan, which has been 
covered twice over in France, would seem to justify M. 
Thiers’s policy to the fullest extent. Yet unnecessary taxa- 
tion to the amount of £8,000,000 a year might have been 
thought likely to discredit M. Thiers with the French people, 
and especially with that portion of the French people which 
it is most his interest to conciliate. The financial policy of 
the Empire was consistently directed towards the conceal- 
ment of the real cost of the Administration. It contracted 
loans with the utmost recklessness ; it starved the army with 
the utmost disregard of military consequences, and it did 
both in order to hide from the peasantry on whdse support it 
rested, how much of the public money the Government was 
yearly wasting. If the peasantry were financiers, they would 
have learned by this time that borrowing money for unpro- 
ductive expenditure does not ultimately benefit the taxpayer. 
But it is too much to expect that they will bear this truth in 
mind while they realize the fiscal consequences of M. Thiers’s 
plans and compare their condition under a Government which 
taxes them heavily with their condition under a Government 
which by comparison taxed them lightly. They are far more 
likely to attribute the change to the change from the Empire 
to a Republic, and so far as they do this it must be to the 
detriment of the political cause which M. Thiers has at 
heart. How much the success of this cause depends on the 
possibility of attaching the peasantry to it has been made 
clear by recent events. he extreme Republicans of the 
great towns regard the Republic according to M. Thiers with 
more hatred than they show to the Empire itself. In their 
eyes a Republic which does not meddle with religious or 
social questions—which neither repudiates belief in a God 
nor thinks the possession of capital a crime against the pro- 
letariate—is merely a mockery of an honored name. It will 
take years of good government and orderly prosperity to 
weaken this belicf in the minds of the French working men, 
and till that day comes a Conservative Republic must de- 
pend for its existence on the support of classes which have 
no special love for it. 

The Saturday Review says about the Papacy : 


It is no wonder that the present Papacy stands in solitary 
dignity. Pius IX. is the first Pontiff who celebrates his Jubi- 
lee; and he makes it clear that no institution could survive a 
Pope attaining a quarter of a century of spiritual re'gn. The 
old cynical argument that Christianity must be Divine because 
it can outlive the vices and crimes of its professors may per- 
haps be transferred with double force as enhancing the un- 
earthly character of the Papacy. The personal infallibility 
of the Pope receives at least some confirmation when it is im- 
arg to deny that Pius IX., the favorite of Heaven—if at 

east length of days, as in old time, augurs the Divine bless- 
ing—is certainly not of this world. We approach His Holi- 
ness’s reply to the foreign Catholics with considerable difli- 
dence—Allocution, perhaps, is the proper word, for both name 
and substance of such an address ought to be sui generis. We 
say that we have difficulties about this especial address. All 
oracles are difficult and obscure, but their unearthly claims 
attract some sort of reverence. But this is, since Apostolic 
days, the first Christian oracle, at :east the first personal oracle. 
Councils speak,so they declaie, as they are moved by the 
Holy Spirit. When me has hitherto pronounced on ap- 
peals, causa finita est. Hitherto all this had been accepted, 
some of it by the whole Church, some of it in the Roman 
obedience. But now we have from the Vatican Council got 
to the personal infallibility of the Patriarch of Rome. If, as 
even Romanists are bound to admit, the late Council did not 
decree personal infallibility, it announced nothing at all. 
Hence the peculiar interest which attaches to the first effata 
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of the sole repository and organ of the Divine Counsels. It 
|is not a man who henceforth speaks from the Sacred—that is, 
his own library—Chair, but Something Superhuman ; and 
his talk is certainly superhuman. 

The education scheme of the London School Board is thus 
talked about by the Atheneum : 


Three classes of schools are to be established :—1st, infant 
schools for children below seven; 2nd, junior schools for 
children between seven and ten; and 3rd, senior schools for 
those yet older. It is also recommended that secondary 
schools be established, and that the transfer of an intelligent 
pupil from a senior primary to a secondary school be facili- 
tated by the foundation of small exhibitions, “for which pur- 
pose,” says the Report, ominously, “funds already exist.” 
This list of subjects is reasonable and not at all too ambitious. 
To the more advanced scholars, algebra, or geometry, or 
Latin, or a modern language “may” be taught. But the or- 
dinary curriculuia only crowns the rudiments of education 
with clementary mensuration, physical and social science, 
veography, drawing, and English history; and it may fairly 
jbe said that such a course is both possible and practical. 
There is nothing Utopian in the notion of teaching children 
of ten to thirteen years of age a few simple facts in sociology 
and natural science. The limitation of history to that of 
England is judicious. Geography, if taught with large wall- 
maps, is an easy and favorite lesson; and mensuration, or 
practical geometry, solid and plane, is perhaps the most use- 
ful of all possible specialities which the Committee could 
have selected. School hours, it is suggested, should amount 
to five hours daily for five days a week. Drill and singing, 
more Platonico, are fully recognised; and any corporal pun- 
ishment is to be formally recorded. 

On the same subject the Daily Telegraph remarks: 

Children can be taught more in five hours than in eight—a 
paradox only to those who do not understand the complex 
problem of childhood. Then, again, we rejoice at the “ great 
blow and sore discouragement” which the Board has dealt to 
the use of corporal punishment. Without absolutely pro- 
hibiting the “ exceptional” employment of the stick, the 
scheme forbids any but the best-considered resort to that vile 
means of correction, and holds the chief teacher or principal 
respensible for every application. After this humane and 
enlightened initiative in the lowest regions of education, is it 
too much to hope that our public schools will soon also 
banish the degrading birch and cane, which the London 
School Board will not have applied to the poor without the 
deepest necessity? Again, we are glad “ music and drill” are 
now at last pronounced natural and elementary parts of in- 
struction; we shall thereby straighten and strengthen many 
a little citizen, and give to as many more some share in what 
ought to be the common joy of song and harmonised sounds. 
As to the dreaded religious question, we behold it finally and 
happily surmounted in the well-known British style—that is 
to say, upon the middle ground, where, so socn as honest 
men meet, the difficulties somehow turn out. to be illusory. 
The little ones will hear of “ righteousness and soberness,” of 
“ things lovely and of good report,” without creed or dogma, 
and nobody will be “ worsened.” 


——_—_>——_——- 
FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Mr. Gladstone stated on the 10th that the negotiations for 
the reduction of postage between Great Britain and the United 
States had been delayed in consequence of the non-arrival of 
Minister Schenck. ‘They would now proceed without delay. 
‘The British ship Madagascar, from London for Quebec, 
came into collision with the steamer Widgeon, in a heavy 
fog, off the Eddystone Light recently, and both vessels sunk 
in a short time, The crews reached the land in safety.— —— 
The English crew to compete in the four-oared boat race with 
tbe St. John crew, in August, will sail on the 14th. The 
names are James Renforth (stroke), James Percy, John Bright, 
and Robert Chambers. The accounts of the British hop crop 
are unfavorable, and but a small yield is expected. The Lon- 
don ship-owner, Mr. Lindsey, has received the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor.—W—Minister Schenck and his daughter 
are the guests of Prof. Montagu-Bernard, at Oxford. The 
geographer Alexander Keith Johnson died on Tuesday, aged 
sixty-seven. 








THE CONTINENT. 


The Comte de Chambord’s address to the French people is 
generally condemned by the Press as increasing rather than 
allayiny agitation. He has returned to Belgium. ‘I'he As- 
sembly has imposed additional daties on colonial products. 
A bill providing for the election of the Conseils Generaue is 
under consi‘eration. The elections of the municipality of 
Paris are fixed for the 26thinst. ‘The army everywhere voted 
the Republican ticket. Gambetta is to publish a paper, with 
Gen. Faidherbe as military editor. The former has written a 
letter rejoicing over the results of the election, and advising 
moderation and patience. All the lists of candidates voted 
for by the army bore his name at the head. A banquet has 
been given to him by prominent French Republicans, Rail- 
road fares and freight tariff have been considerably reduced 
in France. The Emperor of Germany reache: Ems on 
Monday, and on Tuesday night the heights about the city 
were illuminated. The course of Minister Washburne 
during the recent troubles in Paris is completely vindicated in 
a letter published in the London Times of Saturday. 
The Legitimist Party, or the supporters of the Comte de 
Chambord, is believed in Paris to have been dissolved, a ma- 
jority of those composing it, in and out of the Assembly, 
going over tothe Republican Party. The elections for the 
Councils General will be held on the 23d of August. The 
sessions of the Courts-martial will begin on the 15th inst. Six- 
teen thousand of the Communist prisoners have been released 
by order of the Government, but sixteen thousand others will 
be tried in squads. Deputations from the bankers of 
Germany, Austria and Holland are about to examine the line 
of the St. Gothard Railway. President Thiers has in- 
vited the Pope to take up his residence in France. He makes 
an humble apology for the inability of France to interfere in 
behalf of the temporal power, but declares his conviction that 
Italian unity is impossible.———Cardinal Patrizi, the Vicar- 
General of Rome, has prohibited members of the Church in 
the Roman States from reading non-clerical newspapers 
A Commission has been appointed by the French Assembly to 
examine into the course pursued by Count Palikao while at 
the head of the Government of National Defense, and the 
conduct of Count Benedetti, the French Minister at the Prus- 
sian Court, prior to the German War. A bill dissolving the 
National Guard throughout France is to be introduced. 
Apprehensions are felt as to the retention of a quorum of De- 
puties in the Spanish Cortes more than a few days longer. 
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Senor Segasta has assumed charge ad interim of the Ministry 
of Finance, in place of Moret, who has left the Cabinet. 
The Russian Minister, M. de Kisseleff, and the attaches of the 
Legation, have arrived at Rome from Florence. A re- 
sponse to Count de Chambord’s address is in preparation by 
the “Right” in the French Assembly. M. Gambetta took 
his seat on Tuesday. The Minister of Marine gave an ex- 
plicit contradiction to the report that a thousand women, ar- 
rested in Paris as incendiaries, were to be transported to 
Cayenne. The letter recently published as from M. Thiers to 
the Pope, the Journal Offciel states positively is a forgery. 
The Count de Polignac is dead. M. Lamotte, Ex-Prefect of 
the Eure, has been extradited in Switzerland at the reuest of 
the French Government. M. Ferre, a Communist leader, has 
heen arrested. The first installment of the German indemnity 
was paid on Wednesday, and the evacuation of the Depart- 
ment of the Seine Interieuer, Eure, and Somme by the Ger- 
man forces has begun.———The French (iovernment has sent 
an agent to England, to endeavor to effect a modification of 
the treaty of commerce of Jan. 23, 1860. Gen. L’Admirault, 
Miltary Commander in Paris, has ordered the theatres, cafes, 
and other places of public resort that they must be closed at 
midnight, as was formerly the case. The representatives from 
the occupied districts urge M. Thiers to anticipate the future 
payments of the indemnity to Germany. It is said negotia- 
tions to that end have been opened. ‘The Orleans Princes are 
about to pay a visit to M. Guizot. The Tuileries gardens 
will shortly be opened to the public. ‘The effective strength 
of the French Army is 230,000 men. Baron Haussman is a 
candidate for office at the municipal elections. It is ramored 
that the Duke de Broglie will succeed M. Favre in the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, and that M. Ancel will take charge of the 
portfolio, now held by M. Larey. M. de St. Hilaire will re- 
place M. Jules Simon in the Ministry of Public Instruction, 
The differences between the Egyptian Government and the 
French Consul-General have been referred for settlement to 
the French Cabinet. The Spencr Gazette says that regular 
diplomatic representation to France is postponed until after 
the complete evacuation of French territory by the German 
armies. A Customs conference of delegates from all European 
States, to meet in Berlin, is proposed, - Senor Sagasta is 
officially announced as the successor of Senor Moret as the 
Spanish Minister of Finance. 
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LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 








“The Coming Race” is generally attributed to Mr. Laurence 
Oliphant. 

Mr. Robert Sowler, one of the proprietors of the Manchester 
Courier, died at Bowdon lately. 

A translation of the “ Battle of Dorking” is appearing in a 
popular German periodical. 

Miss Braddon is preparing a book for excursionists, which 
she intends to issue shortly, under the title of * The Summer 
Tourist.” 

A complete edition, in seven volumes, of the poetical works 
of Nicholas Mitchell, is nearly ready for publication. 

Mr. C. IH. Pearson, of Oriel, the historian of the Early and 
Middle Ages of England, is about to leave England for 
Australia. 

The Academy denies, on authority, the statement, first cir- 
culated by the Allgemeine Zeitung, that Mr. Carlyle is collect- 
ing materials for his autobiography. 

Dr. H. Tolowicz has published a German version of Mr. W. 
E. i. Lecky’s “ History of Morals,” under the title of “ Sitten- 
geschichte Europa’s von Augustus bis auf Karl den Grossen,” 
in two volumes. 

The death is announced of the Baron von Munch-Belling- 
hausen, the well-known Austrian dramatist and poct, who 
became popular under the name of Friedrich Halm. 

_ Mrs. Everett Green is preparing for the Camden Society a 
life of Dean Whittingham, the eminent reformer, from a MS. 
in the library of the Ashmolean Museum. 

A Fellowship, called the ‘ M‘Leod Kashmir Fellowship,” 
has been founded at the Punjaub University College as a 
prize for distinguished Sanscrit and English attainments. 

A new work will soon appear, called “ Eastern Sketches by 
an Indian Functionary.” We believe the functionary is Mr. 
Lewin B. Bowring, C.S.L, the private secretary of Lord 
Canning, and for some years the Principal Commissioner of 
Mysore and Coorg. 

The University of Oxford proposes to contribute to the 
library of the University of Strasbourg copies of such works 
printed at the University Press as the delegates of that de- 
partment may think fit. 

Mr. Nimmo announces a “ Centenary Garland,” in honor of 
the approaching celebration of the hundredth birthday of 
Sir Walter Scott, with letter-press x: Dr. Charles Rogers. 
The illustrations are by Mr. George Cruikshank and other 
eminent artists. 
_ Professor Lethbridge has urged the advisability of publish- 
ing the records of the old Dutch settlement of Chinsurah, as 
a contribution towards the local history of India. 

Allan Ramsay’s “Tea-Table Miscellany: a Collection of 
Choice Songs, Scotch and English,” has been reprinted from 
the fourteenth edition, in two handsome little volumes on 
toned paper, for a Glasgow publisher, Mr. John Crum. 

A new Italian pepular poet, who writes in the Pisan 
dialect, under the pseudonym of Neri Tanfucio, whicly is an 
anagram of the real name of the young poct, Signor Renato 
Fucini, is introduced to the readers of the ‘ Nuova Antologia’ 
by Signor Pietro Fanfani, in an article, in which he shows 
that Signor Fucini really deserves the name of a popular 
poet, and that his humor and comic power are not excelled 
by the best of his predecessors as authors of “ Canti Po- 
polari.” 

The “Emerald, the Irish Ladies’ Journal,” is the title of a 
well-written and printed weekly paper, which has just made 
its appearance in Dublin, in succession to the “ Billet Doux,” 
which has made way for it. The front page is handsomely 
illustrated, and the paper as a whole is « highly-creditable 
production, 

A new work will shortly be published by the Rev. Edward 
Moore, Principal of St. Edmund Hall, and late Fellow and 
T utor of Queen’s College, Oxford, entitled an “ Introduction 
to Aristotle’s Ethics,” Books i. to iv. (Book x., ch. vi.—viii. 
in an appendix), with a continuous analysis and notes intended 
for the use of beginners and junior students. 

Lord Stanhope, says the Graphic, has pointed out a blun- 
der in the recently published volume of Lord Brougham’s 
“ Autobiography,” which certainly justifies his inquiry as to 








what weight or authority is due to other portions of that 
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THE ALBION. 


[Jury 15, 1871. 








amusing work Few persons who have read anything about 
the House of Hanover can fail to have met with a famous 
letter of King George the Second to Frederick Prince of 
Wales, requesting him to quit the Palace of St. James’s as 
soon as it“ could be done without prejudice or inconveni- 
ence to the Princess.” It is included in Coxe’s “ Life of 
Wa!pole,” where it is dated September 10, 1737, and quoted 
by Mr. Thackeray and Dr. Doran, and in fact by almost 
every recent writer on the subject of the Court of George the 
Second. Lord Brougham, however, not only prints this as a 
letter from George the Third to the Prince of Wales, and 
assigns it to a period some sixty or seventy years later, but 
tells us that he had discussed the subject with Caroline, 
Princess of Wales, who recognises it as applying to herself 
and her husband, though she had not a distinct recollection 
of the date. 

A lost work of Chaucer's, unknown to any of his editors 
or biographers, is mentioned in the Prologue to his “ Legende 
of Good Women,” in the MS. Gg. 4. 27, in the University 
Library, Cambridge, namely, a prose translation 

of the wrechede engendrynge of mankynde, 
As man may in Pope Innocent ifynd. 

The Prologue in this MS. has some most interesting varia- 
tions from the other MSS., including the statement that 
Chaucer has sixty “ boyks oldej and newe,” full of stories 
from Latin and Greek authors about the lives of women. We 
hope in a week or two to give an account of the diflerences 
between this Gg. manuscript and the other texts of the poem. 
This text of the Prologue was printed by Mr. H. Bradshaw, 
for private circulation, on the 30th of June, 1864, and is to be 
reprinted from the manuscript this month. 

St. Mary’s Church, at Shrewsbury, is one of the most 
interesting of churches; its restoration was begun so long 
ago as 1858. ‘These works were carried on at intervals until 
now, when the chancel has been reopened after complete 
restoration, and the work is finished. Mr. P. Smith was the 
architect employed throughout. 

A noteworthy addition will be made, we understand, to the 
attractions of the London International Exhibition ; this will 
be a large extension of the eastern annex of the buildings, 
which is to be filled with a rich and numerous series of mo- 
dern Indian works of art and decoration, collected by the 
Indian Government, and selected and arranged by Dr. Forbes 
Watson, the energetic and learned Chief of the India Mu- 
seum, at Westminster. 


The fourteenth Report of the Trustees of the National 
Portrait Gallery has been published, and describes the pro- 
gress of the collection in question during the past twelve 
months with reference to nine donations, including a small 
whole-length portrait of the Duke of Wellington, painted in 
water-colors by Bauzit, presented by Mr. W. Smith, deputy 
chairman of the trustees; a portrait of James Ward, ha. 
presented by his son, Mr. G. Raphael Ward; likewise por- 
traits of John Wesley, R. Cobden, Mrs. E. B. Browning, ete. 
The purchases amount to twelve, including portraits of Rou- 
biliac, Sir 'T. More, Henry the Fourth, Elizabeth of York, T. 
Radelitle, Earl of Sussex, Admiral Sir John Ross, C. Dickens, 
T. Bewick, and Sir W. Scott, by Sir W. Allan. The number 
of visitors to the Gallery of the Trustees during 1871, and 
after March 28, when it was opened at South Kensington, 


ahead. On the b tretch Ta 
passed the string was only a length behind. 





sold second, came in a poor third. 


elicity, in the remarkable time of 1:17. 


niarily interested, 

There was an immense attendance at the races yesterday 
The first race was for two-year-olds; $50 entrance, p.p. 
$1,000 added ; three-quarters of a mile. 

F. Morris’ b. c. St. Patrick, by Eclipse, out of Slasher Bar 


dam Faith, by Childe Harold, third. 
The second race was for the Saratoga Cup, for all ages ; $5! 


were twelve entries. 


4:023. Fabulous sums were staked on Longfellow. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 





landed to cut wood, were murdered by the natives. 


of the Patagonians. 


persons were wounded, 


ping h’s allowed for the sake of a pun. 





Was 58,913; being in excess of the previous year, when the 
exhibition was at Westminster, 34,497. 


>——_- 


SPORTING, 


The Saratoga races have been the principal ones this week. 
They began on Wednesday with a large attendance. In the 
first days sport there were three races, At the first of these 
Harry Bassett had been a wonderful favorite for this race, 
selling for $1,000 in a pool when Nellie Gray, the next favor- 
ite, brought only $195, and the last horses only $55 and $20; 
the result proved that the popular judgment was correct, for 
Bassett won by five or six lengths very easily, adding the 
‘Travers Cup and a magnificent stake to the remarkable win- 
nings of his owner, Col. McDaniel. The stake was for three- 
year-olds, one and three-quarter miles, for which there 
were eighty-three entries, of which started Harry Bassett, 
Nellie Gray, By the Sea, Alroy, Eolus, chestnut colt by 
Censor, and bay colt by Breckinridge. Although the race was 
conceded to Bassett, still the remembrance of the Long Branch 
defeat was a sufficient inducement to the betting men to back 
his opponents readily. 

A fine start was effected, all going away in a bunch, with 
Neliie Gray first and Eolus second, As they went down the 
stretch to the half-mile pole, Eolus showed to the front, and 
at the half mile pole led Nellie a half length. On coming to 
the lower turn, however, Harry Bassett, who had been third, 
passed the leaders and showed the way, and came up to the 
stand with a lead of half 4 length, Nellie Gray second, a head 
in front of Eolus, the Censor colt fourth, By the Sea fifth, 
Alroy sixth, and the Breckinridge colt seventh, As they went 
to the turn Bassett cut loose, and at the quarter-pole was two 
lengths in front of Nellie and Eolus, who were head and head, 
Alroy fourth, a length behind, By the Sea next, the other two 
in the rear. In this manner they flew down the backstretch 
to the half-mile pole. As they went round the lower tum 
Eolus took the second place, but at the three-quarter pole 
Nellie made her run, passing Eolus and closing slightly upon 
Bassett. On the stretch, however, the latter came away and 
defied the efforts of Nellie to catch him, winning easily by five 
lengths in 3:21}—Nelly Gray second, Alroy third, Lolus 
fourth, By the Sea fifth, Breckinridge colt sixth, and Censor 
colt seventh. 

In the second and third races the favorites fared harder, 
Frogtown, who sold last in the pools, winning the second race, 
with Chillicothe, the favorite, second, and Nema, who sold 
second in the pools, winning the third race. The races were 
not marked by much excitement, though the stakes were heavy 
and good horses were entered, but the sport, on the whole, 
was more satisfactory than is usual on first days. 

‘Lhe first race of ‘Thursday was the steeple-chase, for all ages, 
over a course of about three miles, $800 to winner and $300 
to second horse. The famous Oysterman, Col. McDaniel's 
horse ; Julius, also from his stable, both bays, and Tammany, 
a bright chestnut, were the only starters, Oysterman was the 
favorite at odds of about $100 to $15, Julius being from the 
same stable and ‘Tammany not standing high. ‘The race raised 
a good deal of excitement, though it was not in reality a hard 
struggle, Oysterman being so much superior. ‘lammany 
pressed him unexpectedly close, however, and it seemed so 
probable at one time that he would wit the race that consider. 
able more interest was awakened than was shown in any of the 
struggles of Wednesday. ‘lammany led off at the start, but 
Oysterman caught him before he reached the first wall, which 
the two took together in beautiful style, Julius showing some 


are worth quoting. 


In the second race the favorite Ecliptic was all but beaten 
by Sandford, who sold last in all the pools. Belmont, who 


barity, won in 1:20; McDaniel’s ch. ¢., by Australian, dam ut _ 
Dolly Carter, second ; Hall’s gr. c, Frank Swift, by Eugene, nunciations of alleged Communists. 


Some details of the prospects of the approaching harvest in 
the corn-growing countries of Europe, given on authority, 
In Prussia the prospects are unfavorable; 

much of autumn sowings perished, and those of the spring 





temper, fell several lengths behind at once, and the race|the Summer Palace had found their way to the Place St. 
throughout was between Tammany and Oysterman. The long | Georges. 

wall and water-jamp was magnificently taken by both close 
together, eliciting rounds of applause from the grand stand. | several 
At the last hurdle they were two lengths apart, the favorite |logne, 


Prince Pierre Bonaparte is in Paris, and has been met by 
persons walking rather infirmly in the Bois de Bou- 
leaning on the arm of a man-servant. In appearance 


y drew up, and as they | he has grown ten years older, and his thick imperial has be- 


come quite white—the fashionable “‘lily” or Bourbon color. 


The Pasha of Egypt is coming to Paris incog. to see the 
ruins. He will be accomparied by a suite of only three or 


In the third race, a three-quarter mile stretch, Ortolan sur- four pessene. 
— all by coming in ahead of the favorites Grinstead and 
The races on the 

whole were a great improvement on those of the day before, | turn out 500,000 rifles a year. 
the steeple-chase exciting interest by its romance and novelty 
among ladies and outsiders, as well as among those not pecu- 


Business continues to improve in the industrial quarters. 
It is stated that the French manufacturers will be able to 


The Times Paris correspondent states that placards have 
been posted in various parts of Paris declaring that the insur- 
rection was not over, and that fire would continue its work in 
+ | the city. 
>| The Times Paris correspondent says it is believed that the 
Communists have secret presses at work in Paris. It is stated 
that the police have received nearly 400,000 anonymous de- 
The Communists killed, 
wounded, or captured are estimated roughly at 100,000. 
,| Three men in the pay of the International Society have been 





seipreer . a arrested in the act of placarding ultra Communist manifestoes, 
entrance, p.p., $1,000 = Pree vend ecguedeni bss but refused to give information where they were printed. 
lengthy lead, and after the first mile increased this adtantage | 1 . : 
until be ran, under a good pull, four lengths ahead, coming in | #™use themselves again, as though nothing extraordinary had 
on an easy lope; Kingfisher's rider using the whip freely after | happened during the last ten months. Nearly all the principal 
the first mile. Bets were offered 20 to 1 on Longfellow. Time | theatres are open, and so crowded that it is difficult to obtain 


Letters from Paris mention that the Parisians have begun to 


a seat in them. 
attended. 


It has been explained that the petroleum shells used by the 
Communists were formed from the ordinary shell, either sphe- 
tical or cylindro-conical. A light perforated tube, about fin. 
diameter and of a convenient length, filled with loosely-packed 


Other places of amusement are also well 


Since the time of the spirited missionary who saved his own | Powder and fitted with an ordinary percussion fuse, was intro- 
life and disgusted the natives with European flesh by persuad- | ced into the shell, which was then filled with petroleum. 
ing them to partake of an experimental steak from his cork The powder charge was sufficient to explode the shell and to 
leg, we had an idea that the Patagonianus were gradually be- | '8bite the petroleum, which was scattered in a fiery rain on all 
coming respectable, but an account of a massacre at Port | 5'es around the point struck. 

Gallant received from the Admiralty dispels the illusion, Cap- 
tain Barnes, of the Propontis, and three of his men, having | aud the Bishop of Arras have addressed a letter to the National 
‘The cap- | Assembly, praying that France may resume the great mission 
tain was partly eaten, and the bodies of the men were thrown 
into the sea. [t seems they were not good eating to the minds | terests and rights of Catholicism. 


Telegrams from Paris state that the Archbishop of Cambrai 


entrusted to her by Providence of protecting at Rome the in- 


The cable between Marseilles :nd Algiers has. been success- 


The pacification of Alsace is going on ‘‘as well as might be | fully laid. 
expected.” A serious riot took place the other day at Stras- 
burg, caused by a French soldier narrating a story of suffer- 
ing he pretended to have undergone in Germany. The ex- 
cited people attacked a group of Germans who stood near. | .i51,, Judges of Bengal and the north-western provinces have 
The women used stones, = even boiling water, and several | ¢,,, years past been sentencing people to be hanged, to be 
: his practically illustrates the poetic transported, and to terms of imprisonment, without having 
phrase of Bismarck, that the Alsatians would rapidly learn to ane teank eathediie to de on 

appreciate the heartful character of the Germans. No drop- Ba y x 


The Empress Eugenie, it is reported, is in treaty for the 
sale of her diamonds, valued at £320,000. 


The startling discovery has lately been made that the Ses- 


The cause of this surprising 
state of things seems to be, that by a certain repealing Act or 
Acts, the enactments by which these judges could be appoint- 
ed have unknowingly been swept away; and on Friday, the 
12th, the Legislative Council of his Excellency the Viceroy, 
sitting on the cool heights of Simla, proceeded in hot haste 


to provide a remedy, by passing through all its stages, at one 
are suffering for want of warm sun; in Saxony the appearance : Vien he. . 


able, and in Hungary an abundant harvest is ex 


have had to be resown. 
Monsieur Thiers. The 
misery and privation. 

he was proclaimed under the terms of the late earl’s will resi 


Tufton was created a baronet. 


gested the idea long since. 


Railway to ply to would be Kurrachee. Now Bombay, accord. 


the route by Asia 
Sultan has granted his firman of permission. 


his own pictures hanging opposite the desk pointed out as tha 
whereon Thiers was wont to write his s) 


is the one refused admission at the last Exhibition, on accoun 


d the tr 














is better, as the crops are thick and healthy; in Russia the 
yield is expected to be good average, and a very large quan- 
tity of last year’s stock still remain unexported at Odessa; in 
Roumania, Bulgaria, aud Bessarabia the aspect is most favor- 
ted ; in 
Francea large portion of the winter corn is lost, and the fields 


There is a great project by which India is to be brought 


ing to the present route, is 5,555 miles from London, but ; : 
pumas, Se ~ route ee. be ag ber —— ony. a proven gi gr - Sone. = Loe 
gypt would no longer be the popular highway to India, for : : use : ae : 
inor would be 1,000 miles nearer. The blow in the fresh air.——-—The Fruit Market.—In the time 


of the subject, not the execution, and which exclusion is sup- | good deal during his own ride to York next day. 
posed to have lain rankling at the bottom of Courbet’s proud 
heart, until it burst torth with the cry of ‘* A bas la Colonne !” 
Flattered vanity was the balm to wounded pride, and Courbet | Your cushion to its right use—but is that for the head? A 

d ; of the Hotel Thiers to be conveyedaway 
in carts to the Ministere du Commerce, where they were de- 
posited in safety. Thiers had been for some time engaged on | might serue to ;break a fall. But a cushion so situated is a 
a book on China, and most of the curiosities brought from | misnomer—call it a pillow. 


meeting, an Act confirming all appointments and proceedings, 
and indemnifying all persons who have acted under them. 
The Hon. Mr. Stephen, who introduced the measure, ex- 
plained that this extraordinary state of things has been going 
on, certainly since 1868, and probably since 1829, and that it 
had been discovered some time ago, in the course of investi- 
gations which had been made in the legislative department, 
with a view to tbe consolidation and simplification of the 


Sir Richard Tufton has just died in Paris at his residence in | law. 
the Place St. Georges, close to the mansion once inhabited by 
poor of Paris have sustained an im- 
mense loss by the death of this true philanthropist, who had 
long been reckoned upon as of great resource in times of 
Sir Richard Tufton was the son of the g 
Earl of Thanet, by whom he had been kept in utter ignorance | come to this city empty-handed, and purchase a complete out- 
of his relationship until his death, when, to his great surprise, 


There is, to many people, a repugnance to great establish- 
ments of all sorts. ‘They suggest monopoly. They look like 
centralization, But in some instances such establishments 
prove exceedingly convenient. Scores of people who propose 

ding the at the sea-side, or among the mountains, 





fit at Stewart's, whose immense store contains about every- 


. thing that anybody can desire, thus saving the trouble of 
duary legatee, and the vast estates and princely wealth came 
into his possession, £8 favor follows fortune, Sir Richard 
: This sudden rise in the social 
scale from the modest existence of a supposed humble depen- vob te ; F F 
dent on the noble earl's bounty to the recognised heirship of Russia to assist it in putting dows the insursection of the 
his immense riches had produced a strange influence on the A F } 

ier > assistance Russia should 

sone aan 8 mind ; he looked upon this unexpected wealth as | between Ugra Uliasuta and Sungara and Noppa, in Northern 
a sacred trust, and his whole life was spent in the exercise of Mongolia. This district has very few inhabitants, and is very 
good deeds and the relief of poverty among the lower 


travelling over half the city; which is an unspeakable con- 
venience when the mercury stands at 90 degrees in the shade, 


It is reported that the Chinese Government has asked 


Dungans. A Russian paper suggests that as the price of this 
1 the i 


of the territory 





fertile, thus being admirably suited for colonisation. 
A Sovereign Bet.—Queen Elizabeth. 





The Best Place 


73 66 ETS 
within fourteen days of England, and rendered more easy to Dn want ik aes “. taeoy batsman 2 
defend should the descendants of Peter the Great wish to an-| why q full pitcher. is Comsmane that toenneatin Olle 
noy her. ‘The project is one full of interest. It is proposed, ‘4 P 3 — 4 y 


asa mercantile speculation, to runa railway through Asia a Theatre better than a Dramatic One.—The Stationers Com- 
Minor to the Euphrates, starting from the ancient port of An- | * .*. : : 
tioch. If carried out we shall have Mr. Cook organising ex- ~ og — a ae 9 on yo ood intentious,—--—— 
cursions to what is currently believed to have been the home Caulk tions 36 th cg 8 seowiled 
of Adam and Eve. It is quite true that Colonel Chesney sug: | | wee Sonat 6 Ey Diener Pasta gaee geesile 
It now assumes practical form. gig ; ; , 
‘The railway, if constructed, would be 850 miles long ; the cost dom is impossible, and Seecell convemstion wnnesomary. 
dingy sepa ee 2 ere aie Hau, before the purchase system is abolished: Certainly not, sir. 


paty.——= Proverb for Ears Polite.—The pavement of Paris 
Another account of it is 


with something so exquisitely pleasant to look at, that bore- 





‘*Post Natus.”"—Grandpapa—“Get you a commission 


You'll have to make your way, just as your father and I have 
done.”—--—A Helping Hand Wanted.—As a rule we disap- 


of Louis Philippe, it was a question of about ‘‘ the pear not 
being ripe yet.” But we suppose this summer will prove 


The house lately occupied by Thiers in the Place St. Geor- | what kind of a show will be made this year with the Orleans 
ges, and which was destroyed by the Communists, contained | plum. 
objects of art and curiosities to the value of two millions of 
francs. They say that this portion of the little man’s pro- | Hoodwink? Quite a private affair, and close at home.” Mrs. 
perty was preserved through the agency of the painter Cour- | Hoodwink—“ Ah! that is it, Major. 
bet, who had undertaken to direct in person the sacking and 
destruction of the mansion. The artistic fibre of the ferocious | Warning.—At an examination, a small Yorkshire boy, who 
terrorist was moved at the sight of the photograph of one of | had been attending more closely to Ainsworth’s novels than 





Quite another Thing.—Major Blazer—But you 
wont object to your daughters coming to our races, Mrs. 


Ishould not mind so 
much if it were not in their own neighborhood /” Awful 





t | to Ainsworth’s Dictionary, was desired to construe ‘* Nemo 


ches. The picture a fuu Turpissimus.” The misguided child translated it, 


t o one repents of flying with Dick Turpin.” He ~ a 
or- 
table Pillow.—Amongst the particulars of ‘‘ Fashions for 


June,” Le Follet specities ‘* Hair rolled back over a cushion.” 





cushion at the poll in addition to a chignon would, one ima- 
gines, seriously augment top-heaviness, though, to be sure, it 
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FREAT BRITAIN 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Mr. Walter, a solicitor, recently sought in the City of Lon- 
don County Court to recover damages from the proprietors 
of the Echo for having detained a letter which he had sent 
for insertion in the paper, but which was not accepted, and 
had been destroyed. 
case unless it could be shown that the MS. was in existence 
at the time he applied for it, and adjourned the case for 
further evidence. Mr. Arthur Arnold, the editor, stated that 


he destroyed the manuscript immediately he glanced through | 


it. That was his habit with regard to rejected communi- 
cations. The judge said if the MS. had been in existence 
at the time the plaintiff applied for it he was clearly en- 
titled to it, but Mr. Arnold has now proved that it had 
been destroyed, and the summons was dismissed with costs. 

The number of deaths registered in London the week end- 
ing the first was 1,296, which was forty-nine below the ave- 
rage. The fatal cases of small-pox in London, which in the 
two previous weeks had been 245 and 240, declined then to | 
232. 


| 
AND IR ELAND. | wager had been made that he would drink the beer in eight 


a : Pris the monument. Fifteen statues are required, and it is esti- 
| mninutes, and he won with 114 minutes to spare. mated that £2,000 will cover all expenses. Letters from se- 


| On Sunday the 18th, about midnight, a destructive fire | veral distinguished persons were read approving the move- 
) broke out in a large brick building at Tyne Dock, South; ment and promising their cordial support, and Dr. Mackay 
| Shields, belonging to the North Eastern Railway, in which | undertook to raise any deficiency in the United States of 
_ were contained fourteen sheds stocked with a large quantity | America. It was then resolved that a Waverley costume ball 
|of espartograss. So soon as fire was discovered messengers | Should be held in London in July,and the honorary secretary 

were despatched for engines, but owing to the dryness of the | (Mr. Rae-Brown) announced that the Duchesses of Buccleuch, 





The judge said Mr. Walter had no | material, the fire spread rapidly, and soon it was seen that no | Somerset, Argyll, Richmond, Roxburghe, and Sutherland, the 


| part of either stock or building could be saved. The damage | Marchioness of Huntly, and the Countesses of Airlie and 
| done is estimated at £20,000. It is supposed to have arisen | Loudon had consented to act as lady patronesses. The Mar- 
‘from spontaneous combustion. | quis of Huntly undertook the charge of the matter. With a 
The veteran artist, George Cruikshank, has just issued a | Vote of thanks to the chairman, who referred in glowing 
remarkable sheet in the old style of caricature, representing | ——- the success of the Waverley ball in 1844, the meet 
a hideous hirsute fiend dancing in the midst of a fearful scene |S &cjourned. 
| of blackened corpses and blazing ruins. In one hand he dis-| In the Parish Church of Prittlewell, Essex, the restoration 
| plays a flag, the staff surmounted with these words: “The | of which has just been commenced, severa: features of more 
blood-red cap of Liberty, manufactured in 1789, and made | than passing interest have come to light. Chief among these 
|red with blvod in 1790-91-92 and '93." The flag itself bears ;4re some small, single light, early Norman windows, evi- 
| this inscription: “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity ; Atheism, or dently the windows of a very ancient church, which have 
| a disbeliet in God ; seizure of all property; and death to all} been found in the arcade separating the nave from the aisle. 


who oppose the Red Republic.” 


In the other hand he holds | 
The fatal cases showed an increase in the west and|}2® broken sword dripping with blood; from his mouth pro- | square stone recess, probably originally used as an ambrie or 


Within the communion rail, in the south wall, is a small 


south of London, while they had declined in each of the | ceeds, “ Blasphemy, ignorance, and foolery ;* and round his | locker for the reception of the communion plate when not in 


other groups of districts. 

At a meeting of the City Court of Sewers it was referred to 
the sanitary committee to take steps, in conjunction with the 
Common Council, to prevent a proposed enclosure by the 
Earl Cowley of twenty or thirty acres of land in Epping 
Forest. The Court purchased contiguous property at Little 
Ilford for the purposes of the City of London Cemetery, and 
with it,as they urge, all commons and communable rights. 
Notices have been served upon the agents and solicitors of 
the earl, intimating the intention of the Corporation to test 
his right to enclose the land, and this they wi!l do in con- 
junction with other public bodies at the East-end. On 
Thurs.lay, the Court of Common Council unanimously au- | 
thorized ove of its committees to take any steps which may 
be necessary to the preservation of the Forest. 

A large public meeting was held on the 28th at the Beau- 
mont Hall, Mile-end, to urge upon the Government the ne- 
cessity of immediate action for preserving Epping Forest for 
the use and enjoyment of the people. Resolutions were 
adopted expressing the “ unqualified astonishment” of the 
meeting at the “ unaccountable indifference of her Majesty's 
Government to the preservation of open spaces in and near 
this great metropolis, so indispensable to the health, recrea- 
tion, and morals of the people, especially in the matter of 
Epping Forest,” and cordially thanking the Corporation of 
London for their intervention in the matter. It was also re- 
solved that a deputation should wait upon Mr. Gladstone to 
urge the Government to take measures to prevent the enclo- 
sure of any part of the Forest. 

An evtraordinary affair is reported from Salford. The 
police there saw on the evening of the 24th a number of 
rough-looking men loitering suspiciously about some empty 
houses, and when it became perfectly dark several of these 
fellows at brief intervals stealthily entered the houses. 
There they had a sort of meeting, and certain of their num- 
ber were deputed about midnight to take the best means in 
their power of igniting and blowing up the centre house of | 
the row, from which it was doubtless expected that the flames 
would speedily spread to the houses on each side. With this | 
view they placed several bottles of petroleam upon a wooden | 
floor, and then set tire in three separate places to the timbers 











waist are strapped two bottles marked “ Brandy” and “ Petro- 
leum” respectively. This vigorous cartoon is headed—* An 
awful lesson to the world for all time to come,” and it is con- 
ecived and executed in Mr. Crnikshank’s usually telling man- 
ner. 

The Greenwich Advanced Liberal Association have issued 
a circular to the leading reformers throughout the county, 
requesting their opinion as to the desirability of holding a 
conference of representative men at Greenwich, in October 
next. The following gentlemen, among others, have ex- 
pressed their approval of the proposed movement -—Sir John 
Bowring, Professor Sheldon Amos, the Revs. Henry Solly, 
A. S. Steinthal, E. Kell, C. Voysey, ete. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the 21st ult., the Queen opened 
the new St. Thomas's Hospital, which during the past three 
years has gradually risen on the embankment at the foot of 
Westminster-bridge. Historians trace back the origin of this 
institution to the early part of the thirteenth century, 350 
years before Edward VI. granted it a charter of incorpora- 
tion. The ancient site was close to the Thames, near the 
Chureh of St. Mary Overy, now St. Saviour's, Southwark, 
and the handsome stone structure was one of the leading 
architectual features of the borough of Southwark. The 
greater part has been pulled Cown to make way for the 
Charing-cross and London-bridge railways. An enormous 
sum—£296,000—was paid as compensation. The site of the 
new hospital was acquired by the hospital authorities from 
the Board of Works at a cost of £90,000. The entire site is 
over eight and a half acres, and about half of it is land re- 
claimed from the Thames in making the Albert Embank- 
ment. 

The Inland Revenue Board is again obliged to expose 
“ the inaccuracy of the returns” of income from trades and 
professions. The following cases are selected from a large 
number recently dealt with. A return of a7 was not ac- 
cepted; the department had, instead, to assess the year's in- 
come at £7,217. A return of £4,500 was atered by the de- 
partment to £8,000; £190,513 to £254,150; £140,207 to £184,- 
224; £120,000 to £178,300; £20,612 to £40,000 ; £7,675 to £15,- 
O00; £4,160 to £10,000; £1,000 to £5,000; £5,000 to £10,000 ; 
L750 to £2,000; £1,700 to £5,500; £13,957 to £24,000; £3,000 


of the floor, at a suflicient distance from the petroleum to | 0 £8,000; £1,950 to £5,000; £5,500 to £16,000; £25,000 to 
permit of their own safe escape. The timbers had just com- | £35,000; £2,500 to £8,000; £1,450 to £9,000; £250 to £3,500 ; 
menced to burn when the police entered, extinguished the | £18,249 to £29,838. If some great preacher or teacher should 


fire, and caught four of the men. It is believed that the | 
cause of the outrage was that machine-made bricks had been | 
used in building the houses, the bricks being supplied by a | 
Company, the opposition to which by the brickmakers had | 
previously led to several illegal acts. Two of the men ar- | 
rested have been committed for trial. 


A large tactory in Ancoats, Manchester, occupied by 
Messrs. M’Connell, was on Saturday night, the 24th, almost 
wholly destroyed. The loss is estimated at about £100,000. 

A layer of shale in connection with a seam of coal beneath | 
the premises of Messrs. Butler and Co., cutlery manufacturers | 
and merchants in Eyre Street, Sheffield, has been discovered 
to be on fire. A boiler thirty feet in length has for some time 
past been observed to be gradually sinking, and on the even- 
ing of the 17th the engineer discovered that at some time | 
after he had raked his fires out the boiler was still full of | 
steam. This led to an investigation, and the shale underneath | 
the boiler was found to be on fire. A number of men have | 
been at work for some days digging out the burning shale, | 
but they have not yet succeeded in putting out the fire. | 

Cotton is to be the speciality of the exhibition proposed to | 
be held in London in 1872. The commissioners are anxious ! 
to make the representation of this class of manufactures as | 
complete as possible,and the directors of the Manchester | 
Chamber of Commerce have resolved that the exhibition de- | 
served the support of the Chamber. | 


At the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society on the | 
26th, a letter from Sir R. Murchison was read communicating 
Dr. Kirk’s views on Dr. Livingstone’s position and move- | 
ments. Sir Roderick states that he has received a letter from | 
Dr. Kirk, dated April 30, 1871,in which he says that although 
no one at Zanzibar had been to Manewah (the place where 
Dr. Livingstone was last heard of), he had ascertained that it 
was about a month's journey—200 or 300 miles west of 
Tangenyka, and isa thriving ivory mart. Dr. Kirk is of 
opinion that Livingstone has been led thither to examine 2 
western lake he had heard of, and into which the waters from 
Cazembe flowed, whither they may go to the west and the 
Congo, or to the north and Nile basin. He further hopes that 
if Livingstone should have settled the outflow of the Tangenyka 
he will be satisfied, and leave all the rest of the work to 
future travellers, seeing that he has been out upwards of five 
years, and must surely want rest. Abundant supplies are 
said to be waiting for the Doctor at Ujijion his return. Dr. 
Kirk adds that, as the rains will soon be over, he can send 


the ist of June. 


At the Liverpool county magistrates’ court on Wednesday, 
Henry Pitts, medical student, and Edward Potts, a clerk, were 
finel £5 each, or in default committed to prison for two 
months, for cruelly illtreating a cat, and causing it to be wor- 
ried at Cherry-lane, Walton. 

Mr. Stephen N. Usticke, a magistrate of Cornwall, was on 
Saturday fined ©5 for assaulting a lady who interfered to pre- | 
vent him i}!-usins his mfant child. 

_ Last_week, in a public house at Malton, a man named Wil- 
jiam Robinson drank ten pints of ale in 614 minutes. A 





arise and persuade all who have “ not been right in their ac- 
counts” of income to pay up arrears, we might perhaps do 
without an income tax for a year or two. 


A earrier-pigeon, with a number of French messages, was | Al 


caught at Lowestoft three weeks ago. 
stray Communal bird. 

Eleven cases of suicide and three of homicide were regis- 
tered in London in one week. 

It is rumored that the Duke of Sutherland, Mr. John Pen- 
der, and Mr. Fowler, the eminent engineer, are about to pur- 
chase the Suez Canal for £6,000,000. The undertaking origi- 
nally cost the French con:pany by whom it was constructed 


It is supposed to be a 


| £22,000,000. 


It is stated that the men on strike in South Wales have not 
received any help from the union, and are stated to be in 
many instances in great distress. It is believed that they will 
accept the masters’ proposals, and that the strike will shortly 
be at an end. 


The nonconformists of Birmingham, at a public meeting, 
passed resolutions expressing irreconcilable hostility to the 
proposal to support denominational schools out of the rates. 
A large number are pledged not to pay the rate if that course 
be insisted upon. 

There has been a general decline in the mortality of the 
large towns during the last week for which we have mail 
dates. Liverpool now occupies a position only midway in 
the black list, the death-rate having only been at the rate of 
25.7 per 1,000 per annum. The smallpox seems to be declin- 
ing. 

At Richmond police-station, the Earl of Aylesford, whose 
address on the charge-sheet was “ Long’s Hotel, New Bond 
street,” was charged with disorderly conduct by throwing 
flour in a public thoroughfare, to the annoyance of passen- 
gers; and Captain Wombwell, of the 2nd Life Guards, was 
summoned for furious driving. Neither of the defendants 
appeared; but from the remarks that passed between the 
magistrates and the legal gentlemen it appeared that on the 
16th ult, the defendants with other gentlemen, were re- 
turning from Hampton races, when some of them threw 
flour over several persons whom they passed in the Mort- 
lake-road, Richmond. The defendants were pursued, and 
the Earl of Aylesford was taken into custody, but released on 
bail. Captain Wombwell, in escaping from the police, drove 
at a furious pace, and hence the summons against him for 
furious driving. Mr. Wontner and Mr. Sayer having apolo- 
gised for the conduct of their clients, the bench inflicted on 
the Earl of Aylesford a penalty of 40s. and 9s. costs, and on 
Captain Wombwell a fine of 40s. and 12s. costs. Several per- 
sons on whom flour had been thrown here came forward, and 
the bench advised them to go into the adjoining room with 
the legal gentlemen in order to “ settle” the question, which 
was accordingly done. 

A meeting of the London committee for the Scott monu- 
ment, in Edinburgh, was held recently at the office of the 
Inventors’ Institute—Dr. Charles Mackay presiding. It was 
resolved that an account for voluntary subscriptions should 
be opened at the National Bank, Charing Cross, to complete 











use. The church also bears traces of having once possessed a 
| Rood-left of great size and beauty (the staircase leading to 
which has now been opened), as the chancel steps are placed 
fully six feet west of the arch, and the walls of the nave are 
raised for a short distance westward, giving a most singular 
appearance to the exterior, and lighted by four clerestory 
windows. Other relics of antiquity have also been disen- 
tombed from the plaster covering. 

Mr. George Grote, as we have before published in our tele- 
graphic summary, is dead. He died on Sunday, the 18th 
ult., at his residence in Savile-row, aged seventy-seven. He 
was descended from a family of German extraction, and was 
grandson of a London Banker, who, in conjunction with 
George Prescott, founded the house which was well known 
as Prescott, Grote, and Co. He was born in 1794, at Becken- 
ham, in Kent, and having been educated at the Charter 
House, entered his father’s counting-house in the sixteenth 
year of his age. He devoted his leisure hours to the study of 
the classics, became a profound Greek scholar, and when 
quite a _—_ man made it one of the objects of his life to 
write a history of Greece. It was already known in 1828 that 
the young banker had begun the preparations for his work, 
which lasted till the period of the first Reform Bill, when 
they were interrupted for a time. That interruption was 
caused by the triumph of Whig principles in Lord Grey's 
Government, for Mr. Grote was a Whig and something more. 
He was the philosophic Radical of those days. Before the 
triumph of reform he had combated the views of Sir James 
Macintosh in a pamphlet, had written an essay on the Essen- 
tials of Parhamentary Reform, and was in all respects and on 
all questions a very advanced Liberal. After the passing of 
the Reform Bill Mr. Grote was returned for the City of Lon- 
don in 1832, a seat which he retained till 1841. From that 
time be gave himself up chietly to literary pursuits. He was 
Vice-Chancellor to the University of London, and on him de- 
volved most of the labor of managing its aflairs. He was 
also a trustee of the British Museum. Two years ago Mr. 
Gladstone offered Mr. Grote a peerage, which he declined, 
observing that, however flattered he might feel ut the offer of 
the Premier, he felt bound to spend all the time at his disposal 
in the discharge of his duties as Trustee of the British Mu- 
seum and Vice-Chancellor of the University of London. Mr. 
Grote was a member of the French Institute, and also of 
many foreign academies and fearned societies. In 1820 he 
was married to Miss Harriet Lewin, the second daughter of a 
Kentish gentleman. By this lady, who is well known by 
her “ Life of Ary Schefler” and other works, and who sur- 
vives him, he has left no issue. He is buried in Westminster 





phey. 

The convention between her Majesty and the United States 
respecting naturalisation has been issued from the Foreign 
Office. It provides that any citizen of the United States who 
had before May last year been naturalized as a_ British 
subject, or any British subject naturalized in the United 
States —may—the former before August 10, the latter before 
May 12, 1872—formally declare his renunciation. The two 
countries are to send lists to each other of those who renounce 
their naturalisation. 

A child has been poisoned by eating “chocolate creams” 
at Brighton. At the inquest the jury returned a verdict of 
“ Accidental Death,” expressing a belief that the poison had 
by some misadventure become mixed with the sweetmeats, 
but recommended that greater care should be used. 

An inmate of Oldham Union workhouse, who had been 
suffering from delirium tremens, escaped the vigilance of his 
watcher on the Ist ult., and his body was found afterwards 
in a cistern used for the domestic purposes of the establish- 
ment. The horrible discovery was only made by the fact 
that several of the inmates complained of the offensiveness of 
the water they were drinking. 

At Sheffield, on the morning of the 2tst ult., it was found 
that 17,000 new bricks, placed in the bricktield of Mr. Gill, 
brickmaker, to dry, had been wantonly destroyed during the 


night. Mr. Gill had recently severed his connection with the 
Brickmakers Union. Another trade ontrage was reported 
afterwards. 


The Judges in the Court of Error were engaged on Wed! 
nesday, the 21st ult, in hearing the arguments in a case 
which raised this question—whether a lady to whom a pro- 
mise of marriage has been made can sue upon-it before the 
time has arrived at which it was to be performed, if her ad 
mirer tells her he does not intend to keep his engagement. 
The defendant, Mr. Frost, a farmer, promised to marry the 
plaintiff, Miss Knight, on the death of his father. Before 
that event occurred, however, an estrangement arose between 
the parties, and the gentleman intimated to the lady that he 
did not intend to keep his engagement with her. Upon this 
she at once had recourse to an attorney, brought this action, 
and recovered a verdict. The defendant, however, raised the 
question of Jaw whetier he could be liable en the breach of 
his engagement before the time had arrived for keeping it. 
The Judges, who seemed to favor the defendant's view, took 
time to consider their judgment. 

A woman named Charlotte Day has been apprehended 
at Cambridge on the charge of having poisoned her husband, 
to whom she had been married only three weeks. The man 
died a few hours after having eaten of a meat pudding, which 
he had taken from his home when he went to work. The 
woman had lived with Day for some time before their 
marriage. 

A lad named Wiliam Burton, the son of an omnibus 
driver, picked up in Great Winchester street a case containing 
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notes and securities of the value of £5,000, belonging toa 
tirm in Fenchurch street. On handing over the property, 
the boy, who had spent about two hours in finding the 
owners, was rewarded with the munificent sum of sixpence ! 


An elderly gentleman left the train at Shipley and imme- 
diately shot up his umbrella. and walked about with it, as if 
under a deluge of rain. All at once a thought entered his 
noddle, and he rushed back to the compartment of the car- 
riage he had just left, and, not perceiving what he was look- 
ing for, cried out that he had lost his umbrella. Then he ad- 
dressed the platform porter, and demanded to know where 
his umbrella had been put; and, as the porter could not tell, 
the man danced about in a little fury, until some kind friend 
asked him what he held in his hand, when the bewildered 
man looked up and beheld—/is wmbrella ! 

On Saturday evening, the 23d ult., one of the cotton mills 
of Messrs. M’Connel, in Ancoats, on the eastern side of Man- 
chester, was discovered to be on fire, about six hours after the 
work p. ople had left the premises. The building was about 
100 yards lonz and 380 broad, and consisted of eight stories. 
A considerabie number of fire-engines were brought to pla 
upon the flames, and although the building could not be saved, 
the tire was kept from spreading to the other mills of Messrs. 

*Connel, connected with the burning building by wooden 
bridges. Messrs. M’Connel are amply covered by insurances, 
and will be able to find employment for the workpeople in 
their oiher premises. The damage is about £85,000. A serious 
accident occurred to several firemen when the roof fell in. 
They were on the third landing, and were standing close to 
the edge of the gulf, whem a beam fell, and caught the stone 
step upon which they were placed. Three firemen were pre- 
cipitated about 30 feet below into the débris, and two were 
left hanging by a window ledge. All of the men were 
rescued and taken to the infirmary, where one of them died 
on the following Monday. 

On Wednesday, the 28th ult., Mr. George Odger addressed 
a mass meeting of house joiners out on strike at Newcastle. 
He believed it was absolutely necessary that the hours of 
Jabor should be reduced, and he therefore approved of the 
nine hours’ movement, and rejoiced that the men were likely 
to win in the present instance with discretion and dignity. 
Nobody, he said, was so ignorant as the House of Commons 
of the condition of working men, or 80 inattentive to their 
interests. They therefore had nothing to resort to but trades 
unions, which had already done much good. 

A monition has been issued from the Appeal Registry and 
served upon the Rev. John Purchas, directing him to abstain 
from wearing certain vestments, and also specifying that the 
minister in all cases, while offering the prayer in the com- 
munion service, shall stand at the north end of the table, and 
not in front of it. All that now remains to be done in this 
cause is to tax the costs of the trial. It may be mentioned 
that not only does the order admonish Mr. Purchas, but all 
persons are directed to take notice, “ and to govern themselves 
accordingly.” 

A Parliamentary return issued on Tuesday states that the 
balance due to depositors in the Post-office Savings banks on 
the 81st of December, 1870, was(including interest) £15,099, 104 
0s. 8d. The amount in the hands of the Commissioners for 
the Reduction of the National Debt was £15,305,089 14s. 5d. 
The total amount received from depositors, including interest, 
up to the 3ist of December, 1870, was £39,571,263 10s. 11d., 
and the total amount repaid £24,472,159 10s. 3d. The total 
cost of the banks from their establishment was £464,232 15s. 
d., and the total number of transactions, £17,154,771. 

An accident occurred on Sunday evening, the 25th ult., at 
the Wenlock-baths, Wenlock-road, Hoxton. While a young 
man was standing on the platform, after having undressed 
himself for the purpose of plunging into the swimming-bath, 
he was observed to become suddenly blue and rigid. Before 
assistance could be rendered to him he fell backwards into 
the water. He was speedily dragged out, but life was then 
found to be extinet. He was on Wednesday identified by his 
friends, residing is Hoxton. His name was Edward Derrick, 
and he was 18 years of age. 

A lot of elephants ran away in Stirling on Tuesday from a 
menagerie, and roared so lustily that the inhabitants were 
greatly alarmed. It was thought at first that the Germans 
had landed. The elephants were finally captured and made 
docile. There has also been another sporting event in the 
North, no less than the capture of a whale off Aberdeen. It 
is to be stufled for the Museum of that town. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Highland and Agricultural Society held a general 
meeting on Wednesday, the 21st ult., and added the names 
of 194 gentlemen to their list of membership. It was stated, 
in regard to the forthcoming show at Perth, that though the 
entries showed an increase as compared with the Perth Show 
in 1861, they showed a falling off when compared with the 
Dumfries Show of last year. This falling off was chietly 
apparent in the entries under the heads of poultry and sheep. 
Professor Anderson submitted a very interesting report as 
to the operations of the chemical department during the 
past year. 

A Glasgow journal states that for some weeks females 
have been acquiring a knowledge of telegraphic manipula- 
tion, under a thoroughly efficient instructor, with the view of 
being employed as clerks in the telegraphic department of 
the General Post Office in Glasgow. By the employment of 
female labor, the Post Office will in all probability save 
something like half the present cost of working, inasmuch 
as female clerks are only allowed 8s. per week, although be- 
fore being admitted they are required to pass an educational 
test. 

From the tables it appears that on the 3d April, 1871, the 
population of Scotland, including the seamen belonging to 
the shipping in Scottish ports or waters, amounted to 3,358,- 
613 persons, of whom 1,601,633 were males and 1,756,980 fe- 
males. This, as compared with the census of 1861, shows 
an increase of 151,785 males and 144,534 females, or a total 
of 296,319 persons in ten years; being a total increase to the 
extent of 9.67 per cent. in ten years, or a male increase of 
10.47 per cent. and a female increase of only 8.96 per cent. 
It thus appears that the population of Scotland has been in- 
creasing during the past ten years very nearly in the same 
ratio as it did from 1831 to 1841, and from 1841 to 1851. It 
may be remembered that, probably from the greater amount 
of emigration, and greater slackness in trade, the increase 
between 1851 and 1861 was only at the low rate of 6 pec 
cent.; so that the diminished emigration and the increased 
prosperity of the country between 1861 and 1871 seem sufti- 
ciently to explain the greater rate of increase during these 
years, The tables appended relating to emigration will show 








that between 1861 and 1871 only 157,838 natives of Scotland 
emigrated from the ports of the United Kingdom at which 
there are emigration officers; while from 1851 to 1861, with 
a smaller population, there emigrated 183,620 natives of 
Scotland. 

At the annual meeting of the trustees of Anderson’s Uni- 
versity, Mr. Young, of Kelly, the chairman, stated that, while 
at the last annual meeting the institution had just got rid of 
the debt which had so long encumbered it, this year the 
trustees had from £5,000 to £6,000 in bank. During the past 
year the sum of ‘ten thousand guineas, for the establishment 
of a Chair of Technical Chemistry, had been paid over to 
the trustees, the princely gift of Mr. Young; and Professor 
Bischoff, of the University of Bonn, had been appointed to 
the Chair. A movement has been set on foot during the 
year by the Lord Provost of Glasgow for the establishment 
of 2 Techasinateat College, and the Andersonian had been 
requested to take the subject up. A resolution was sub- 
mitted and unanimously agreed to by the trustees, to the 
effect that the proposal to form this College in Glasgow met 
with their hearty approval, and the managers were authorised 
to attenc any meetings of parties interested in the subject, 
and report. The Chairman further stated that there was a 
proposal to establish a Chair of Applied Physics in the Uni- 
versity as a counterpart to the Chair ot Applied Chemistry, 
and no sooner had the proposal been made than a gentleman 
had offered to subscribe £2,000 to further that object. It is 
extremely gratifying to know of the surcess of this institu- 
tion, which has done so much, with limited means, for 
Glasgow. 

The Northern Ensign, published at Wick, states that 
whales have appeared in the offing lately, in great numbers. 
They are ata distance of about 15 miles, but appear to be 
gradually nearing the land. 

A boat was capsized three weeks ago in the Moray Firth, 
near Avoch, when twelve of those on board were drowned, 
and two died from exhaustion. They belonged to the fish- 
ing populatton. Ten of them were women. 





IRELAND. 
A mixed committee of Protestant and Roman Catholic 


purchasing from the Irish Church Commissioners, and secur- 
ing from further decay, the well-known “ Rock of Cashel,” 
with the ultimate view of restoring the now roofless Cathe- 
dral of St. Patrick’s for public worship, and preserving King 
Cormac’s Chapel. The Rock was abandoned about a century 
ago by the then Archbishop, Dr. Price, who cbtained an Act 
of Parliament constituting St. John’s Church, which stood on 
a lower and more accessible site, the cathedral of the Irish 
establishment, and since that time the cathedral has been 
disused. The “ Rock of Cashel” is rich in historical associa- 
tions. Upon its summit the ancient Kings of Munster had 
their palace, and were solemnly crowned. It is an old tradi- 
tion that the King of that region was baptised upon the Rock 
by the hands of St. Patrick. Cormac M’Carthy, King of 
Lesmond, crowned it with the beautiful Norman church 
which still bears his name; and Donald O’Brien, King of 
Limerick, added the fabric of the old cathedral, within the 
walls of which was celebrated the Synod of Cashelin A.D. 
1172, just 700 years ago. 

The Westmeath election resulted in the unopposed return 
of Mr. J. P. Smyth, the Nationalist candidate, who expressed 
his determination to advocate in the Imperial Parliament the 
claims of Ireland to legislative independence. The Militia 
Armory Store at Mallow was broken into and 100 rifles 
stolen. More than half of the number were subsequently 
found, and one or two men have been arrested. 


The total population recently enumerated in Ireland, as ob- 
tained from the enumerators’ summaries, amounts to 5,402,759 
(the sexes being 2,634,123 males and 2,768,636 females, or 
396,208 of both sexes less than that returned for the 7th of 
April, 1861), being a decrease of 6.83 per cent. during the last 
ten years—7.16 per cent. as regarda males, and 6.52 respecting 
females. The present percentage of decrease is largest in the 
town of Galway, 22.80; the King’s County, 15.84; Queen's 
County, 14-98 ; Topenes, N.R., 14.96; and Meath, 14.39. The 
only localities in which an increase of population has taken 
place are the town of Belfast, 48.41 per cent.; Londonderry 
city, 20.92 per cent.; Dublin county, including metropolitan 
suburbs, 2.87 per cent. ; the city of Waterford, 0.19 per cent. ; 
and the county of the town of Carrickfergus, 0.32 per cent. 
From the returns of the Emigration Commissioners we 
learn that of the total emigrants who sailed from ports in the 
United Kingdom between the Ist of April, 1861, and the 31st 
March last, 819,903 were Irish. : 

The report of the Irish Board of National Education for 
1870 indicates that the system had not suffered injury from 
the agitation lately directed against it. There is an increase 
of 7,664 pupils on the rolls, and nearly a million children in 
Ireland are now under teaching for a greater or less period of 
the year. The number of pupils has gone on increasing de- 
spite large emigration. In Ulster the schools are mixed 
schools, but in Munster, Connaught, and even Leinster rarely 
so, Ulster has 2,523 schools, only 500 of which are exclusive- 
ly Protestant or Roman Catholic. In all Ireland, out of 
6,806 schools, 3,925 exhibit a mixed attendance ; 2,522 of the 
unmixed schools are in Roman Catholic hands. The system 
is already practically denominational in the south and west, 
and in a great part of tht eastern district of the country. The 
pupils in unmixed schools number 400,735. Of the total 
amount received by the teaching staff of the schools for 1870 
only 17.7 per cent. was the result of local contributions and 
82.3 per cent. was defrayed by the public grant. The total 
sum paid was £342,107. The total number of pupils in the 
model schools was 17,700. Of these 6,004 were of the Estab- 
lished Church, 5,532 were Roman Catholics, 4,917 Presbyte- 
rians, and 1,247 belonged to other persuasions. There does 
not seem to have been any decline in the numbers attending 
of any of the religions in 1870. 


An imposing religious ceremony took place in Marlborough 
Street Cathedral, Dublin, on Sunday, the 18th, in honor of the 
Pope’s jubilee. Cardinal Cullen officiated. 

A number of persons, supposed to be Fenians, broke into 
the militia barracks at Mallow on Saturday, the 17th ult., and 
carried off 300 Snider ritles. On being discovered in the act, 
they were obliged to leave 230 of the rifles in an adjoiaing 
field. Several arrests have been made. An investigation 
was commenced on the following Monday. Fifteen pri- 
soners were brought up, charged with complicity in the 
affair, and were remanded until additional evidence has been 
collected, two only being admitted to bail. It is believed 
that the attack was carried out without any assistance from 





within the building, and that it was only part of a concerted 
scheme which included a simultaneous attack on Bandon and 








gentlemen has been formed in Ireland for the purpose of ' 


Kinsale barracks. The prisoners were loudly cheered as they 


passed through Cork on their way to prison. 

On the occasion of the visit of the Prince of Wales to Dub- 
lin in August, there will be a review of all the troops in gar- 
rison in the Phoenix Park. 

It is reported that Earl Derby’s estates in County Tipperary 
were sold lately to Mr. Valentine O’Brien O'Connor for 
£150,000. 

The Goldsmiths’ Company, though entirely unconnected 
by property with Ireland, have voted the muniticent sub- 
scription of £200 a year to the Church Sustentation Fund. 
Amongst recent subscriptions received we may mention those 
of the Bishop of ,Gibraltar, £200; the Duke of Manchester, 
£200; and Messrs. A. F. Arbuthnot, Charles Grove, and F. A. 
Hamilton, £100. 


It is proposed to endow an orphanage and night refuge in 
Dublin in memory of the late Dr. Spratt. 

There is but one pedlar in all Ireland! He takes his certifi- 
cate from the county of Down. The fact appears in a par- 
liamentary return and occupies a whole ‘page. There are in 
England and Wales 67,964 pedlars, and in Scotland 11,862. 


THE ISLANDS. 


Major-general Guy, the Lieutenant-governor of Jersey, on 
the 28th ult. inaugurated the Channel Islands Exhibition 
and Agricultural Show opened in Victoria-college and its 
grounds. Guards of honor from the Jersey Militia received 
his excellency, who was met at the entrance gate by the pre- 
sident and committee of the exhibition, by whom he was 
conducted to a pavilion erected for the inaugurative cere- 
mony. A procession was formed by the civil and military 
authorities, and the members of states, Sir Stafford Carey, 
bailiff of Guernsey, and other officials. The President of the 
Exhibition committee presented an address to his excellency, 
who declared the Exhibition open. <A battery of the Jersey 
militia artillery then fired a coronation salute in honor of her 
Majesty, and his excellency was condncted through the Ex- 
hibition and showyard. 





BRITISH AMERICA. 


The Globe learns from a true source that serious trouble is 
apprehended in the new Province of Manitoba. The French 
1alf-breeds at St. Charles are reported to be driving Canadians 
oft who have settled themselves on lands which have been, 
it is alleged, set apart, but in large, undistinguishable tracts. 
The Canadians have commenced to organise in opposition. 
The half-breeds being allowed to select their own lands to 
the extent of twenty miles in one lot, incoming settlers are 
prevented from locating themselves, because it is impossible 
to say whether they are within or without the alleged limits 
of the French. Rumors of immediate trouble are flying 
through the settlement, and a meeting’to protest against the 
policy of the Government was to be held. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Bank of Montreal it 
was decided to increase the Capital of the Bank to twelve 
million. If this resolution be carried out and the expital in- 
creased to that extent the Bank of Montreal, says the Mone- 
tary Times, will then be the third largest in the world, taking 
precedence next after the Bank of England and the Bank of 
France. Inthe United States the “largest Bank has but 
$10,000,000 of capital.” 

Le Voix du Golfe of Ath inst., says the works on Section 5, 
of the Intercolonial are now being actively pushed forward ; 
700 men being employed upon it, which number was about to 
be increased to 800. The contractor on this section employs 
over 200 horses and teams, and his staft of la»orers is larger 
than that of any other contractor on the Intercolonial. 


The St. Mary’s Vidette is informed that the “second crop’’ 
of potato bugs are doing much damage in parts of East and 
West Nissouri. In some fields they literally swarm over the 
plants, and are eating up the stems with alarming rapidity! 
As a consequence, there is a brisk demand for flour and Paris 
green. 

Mr. Geo. H. Macaulay, whose death in connection with the 
eleetion at Montebello near Ottawa has been announced in 
the telegrams, was not only Secretary to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, but a well-known and rather voluminous 
writer on politico-economical and commercial subjects. He 
was also a Lower Canada advocate, and while thus engaged is 
said to have given evidence of considerable legal ability. 

On Saturday the 8th inst., James Pollard, while assisting at 
a raising bee near Clinton, was killed instantly by a falling 
plate as he was stooping to pick up an axe. The whole body 
was fearfully crushed and mangled. Dr. Reeve, coroner, re- 
marked in addressing the jury that this was the third case of 
fatal accident which had occurred within a very short time, 
which could be traced to the same cause—the habit of choos- 
ing sides and running races, so common at raisings. The cus- 
tom was one which greatly increased the amount of risk and 
danger necessarily attending the raising of heavy buildings, 
and should be entirely done away with. 

On Monday the 10th inst., says the Dispatch, an excellent 
day’s sport was furnished several young men of Adelaide in 
bringing to grief a bear which had been seen in that town- 
ship. Having heard that it was on Mr. D. Harris’ farm, 
Messrs. P. Harris, W. Harris, George Downer, J. Johnston, 
D. Johnston, James Brown and two others started in pursuit. 
They soon discovered him, and immediately gave chase 
through the woods, the barking of the dogs keeping them on 
the track. Bruin, however, every time the dogs would touch 
him, sent them off again in short order, and succeeded in 
keeping out of the reach of the guns for a considerable time. 
At length a chance for a shot presented itself, but a slight 
scratch on the nose only was the result. Another long 
chase ensued, when his bearship took to a tree, where he 
received a shot in the back which proved fatal. He was 
of. the brown-nose species, and weighed 91 Ibs. The hunt, 
we understand, lasted from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 

We are glad to hear that the removal of the duty off the 
products of the waste or refuse of petroleum, & measure in- 
troduced by the Minister of Inland Revenue last session, says 
the Ottawa Jimes, has been attended with most satisfactory 
results. A firm in Dundas (Ont.,) is now employing a large 
number of hands and capital to the amount of $100,000, in 
the manufacture of candles and lubricating oils from the re- 
fuse in question. Before the removal of the duty it would 
have been impossible to have carried on this manufacture with 
profitable results. We have seen specimens of the candles 
made by this firm (Messrs. Goodwin and Co), and have sel- 
dom seen anything to equal them in finish and quality. 
Other manufactories of a like kind are springing up in 





various parts of the country. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 


KROUNTZE BROTHERS, 
14 WALL STREET. 


VERMILYE & CoO., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 


MARX & CO., 
14 WALL ST. 


BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 





JAY COOKE & CoO., 
20 WALL STREET, and 41 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


HENRY CLEWS «& CO., 
32 WALL STREET. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO. 
18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 


JOHN BLOODGOOD «& CO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 
WETHERBEE & WATSON, 
52 EXCHANGE PLACE. 
WILLARD, MARTIN & 
BACH, 

11 BROAD STREET. 
LEONARD, SILELDON & 
FOSTER, 

10 WALL STREET. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
11 NASSAU STREET. 





CHICACO BANKERS. 


A. CG. & OO. F. BADGER. 


CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. 





Cc. KAUFPEMAN. 





FINANCE AND TRADE. 
Watt Street, Fripay P, M., July 14, 1871. 

The extreme dulness at the Stock Exchange 
makes it difficult for money !enders to readily 
employ their balances on call except at nomi- 
nal;rates. These are 2 to 3 per cent., the 
exceptional rate being 4 percent. The banks 
and private bankers who allow 4 per cent. on 
deposits have for several weeks past found it 
difficult to get as high rate from the brokers 
and other borrowers on call. Accordingly 
they have made a good many time loans on 
railroad bonds, pad eel aiso been free buyers 
of commercial paper. This of ,course ties up 
their money for a definite time, which in 
many cases runs into the fall, when currency 
will be in demand to facilitate the movement 
of the crops. In forecasting the condition of 
the money market in the early fall this con- 
sideration should not be lost sight of. The 
rates for commercial paper are 4@513_ per 
cent. for double-named, according to the 
time which it runs. 

Wall Street was intensely dull yesterday. 
Gold is only steady at 11213. Cash gold is in 
active borrowing demand for delivery on 
speculative sales, and 1-64 per day and at the 
rate of 1 and 2 per cent. per annum having 
been paid for its use. The other rates on 
gold loans have been “ flat,” and 1 and 2 per 
cent. for carrying. 

Government bonds show but little change. 
The foreign markets remain strong. In sou- 
thern state bonds Missouris continue strong 
at 98@981, North Carolinas (old) were steady 
at 46, and Arkansas 6s Funding Act at 55. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions : 
















July 7. July 14. 
American Gold........... 1134@ — 12 @— 
Del. Lack. & Western.... 1064@ — WR @108\ 
SPSS = 2S Wy 
Erie preferred ....... - - @- — @— 
Warlem.... ..... 5 TF @— 127g @128 
Illinois Central... . —- @- 136 6 @137 
Lake Shore........ 110 @ — 1083, @1083¢ 
Michigan Central........ —- @-— 1204 @121 
N. Y. Central and H..... %%4%@ — 94@ We 
N.Y. C. & H. Scrip..... 92 @ R35 91 @ 91 
Northwestern............ 73 BY 72 @ 2% 
Northwestern "eee 91 @ 9% 9 @ Wy 
Ohio and Mississippi... 47 5@ ATG H4@ — 
Pacific Mail......... ... 44%@ — HUG UW 
Pe . 18 @— 118 @118% 
Rock Island... ......... 1077%@108 10754107 7% 
Reading........... . 111356@1115¢ 11195@1115, 
ees 603,@ 60% 595,@ 59% 
St. Paul preferred. ... 80 @ 804@ 80% 
Union Pacific... 315@ — 293,@ 295, 
Wabash and W. 59 @ 593.@ 5939 
Western Union. 8Y@ — 5845@ 58 
Adame Express.......... -—- @- 81 @ 81 
{nett Marche’ Union. _ $ _ 524@ 53 
. S. Express........ = _ 533 °@M 
Wells, a aesclinns _ — b 


We call attention to the card of the Bank of 
British North America. This old and wel] 











established institution has added a new fea- 
ture. It will now issue circular letters of 
credit on all parts of the world, thus pro- 
moting the interests of travellers greatly. 
The American Fire Insurance Company 
have declared a scrip dividend of sixty per 


cent. to policyholders entitled thereto. ~ Cer- 
titicates to be issued August 15th. Interest at 


the rate of six per cent on outstanding scrip, 
payable August 15th. They have also de 
clared that the scrip issue of 1865 be paid in 
cash August 15. Interest on same to cease 
after June 30, 1870; also, a cash dividend of 
ten per cent., payable to stockholders July 
12th. The affairs of this Company seem to be 
managed with more than ordinary skill. 


The Standard Fire Insurance Company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of 343 per 
cent., payable on demand. 

The Commerce Fire Insurance Company 
have declared a Half-Yearly Dividend of 


Five per cent., payable, free of tax, on de- 
mand. 


The old Equitable Fire Office has declared 
a Half-Yearly Dividend of Ten per cent., 
payable, free of tax, on demand. 


The Relief Fire Insurance Company have 
declared a Half-Yearly Dividend of Five per 
cent., payable, free of tax, on demand. 


T ng Island Insurance Company have 
dec Dividend of Seven per cent. to the 
stock 


ers, anda Scrip Dividend of Fifty 
per cent. to the policyholders, and also 6 per 
cent. interest per annum on the previously 
outstanding scrip. 


The Buffalo Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company have declared a Half-Yearly Divi- 
dend of Five per cent., payable to New York 
stockholders at No. 189 Broadway. 


The Bullionist, of the 1st inst., says of 
the London money market: 


Pending the introduction of the French 
loan and the approach of the fortnightly set- 
tlement, the Stock and Share markets in the 
early part of the week were ina dull and 
languid condition ; latterly, the tendency has 
been decidedly favorable, the success which 
has attended the operation brought forward 
by Messrs. Rothschild and Messrs. Baring 
Brothers, giving an impetus to business, in 
the face of the adjustment of the account. 
Its progress, however, had a favorable effect 
on Foreign Bonds, rates of continuation not 
exceeding 3 to 5 per cent., while the extent of 
subscriptions to the French loan also tended 
to impart strength. The Home Funds were 
also favored by this circumstance. At the 
same time, the encouraging harvest weather 
influenced the closing of “ bear” engagements. 
English Railway shares during the first two 
making-up days were heavy, rates of continu- 
ation were higher, and stock was plentiful, 
but on the closing of some large speculative 
engagements for the fall, an important change 
from the worst has taken place. American 
Securities have on the average shown 
strength, more especially the Government 
Bonds and Virginia Six per Cents. Consols 
for money and account have advanced 3¢ to 
9214, 9214 ex div. The New Threes and Re- 
duced Annuities have also gone up 3g, to 
9215,92l4, ex div. Bank Stock closed at 235, 
237 ex div. opening; India Five per Cent. 
Stock 10934, 110 ex div.; Metropolitan Three- 
and-a-half per Cent. Consols at 9417, 9454. 


American Securities have been somewhat 
neglected during the past week, but their 
prices show a slight improvement in sym- 
pad with the changes in other stocks. 

Tnited States Six per cents. 5-20 Bonds have 
gone up 33, ditto 1865 14, ditto Five per 
cents. 10-40 Bonds, 44, Atlantic and Great 
Western Railway Eight per cent. Debentures 
Bischoffsheim’s Certificates 1, ditto Con- 
solidated 7 per cent. Bonds 4, Illinois Cen- 
tral 14, New Jersey United Canal 1, Penn- 
sylyania General Mortgage 6 per cents 1; 
while Erie shares have receded 3g, and At- 
lantic and Great Western Reorganisation 7 
per cents '3. The latest prices are an- 
nexed:—United States Six per cent. 5-20 
Bonds, ex 4s. 6d. at 911 gto 9114; ditto 1865 
issue, 90 15-16 to 91 1-16; ditto 1867 issue, 
89 15-16 to 90 1-16; ditto Five per cent. 
10-40 Bonds, ex 4s. 6d. at 8834 to 89; 
Atlantic and Great Western 8 per cent. 
Debentures for Bischoflsheim's Certificates, 
46 to 4614 ; ditto Consolidated Bonds Seven 
aad cent. for ditto, 4114 to 4154°; ditto, 
ennsylvania, &c , Seven per cent. Ist Mort. 
Bonds, 1877 for ditto, 85 to 87; ditto, Re- 
organisation 7 per cent. Scrip, 9 to 914 ; 
Erie Shares, ex 4s. 6d., 2314 to 2314; ditto 
Six per cent. Convertible Bonds, 64 to 66; 
Illinois Central Shares, $100 paid ex 4s. 6d., 
108%, to 10914; Illinois and St. Louis Bridge, 
Ist Mort., 8913 to 90!¢; Louisiana Six per 
cent. Levee Bonds 5713 to 5814 ; Massachu- 
setts Five per cent. Sterling Bonds, 1900, 
93 to 94; New Jersey United Canal and 
Railway Bonds, 94 to 95; Panama Gen. 
Mortgage Seven per cent. Bonds, 1897, 79 
to 81; Pennsylvania Gen. Mortgage Six per 
cent. Bonds, 1910, 9514 to 9534; Virginia 
Six per cent. Bonds, ex 4s. 6d., 54 to 56. 

The Philadelphia Ledyer says of the Petro- 
leum trade : 

The export of Petroleum from the United 
States in 1870 amounted to 141,208,115 gal- 
lons, against 99,281,000 gallons in 1868, show- 
ing an increase of 41,927,155 gallons, or 42.2 
per cent., in two years. In 1860 the export 
amounted to 1,500,000 gallons. The first sale 





THE ALBION. 


for export was noticed in May, 1861, when 
10,000 gallons were sent out to foreign ports. 
During the same year Antwerp took 5,671 
gallons, and increased the amount to over 
800,000 gallons in 1862. In 1861 Great Bri- 
tain took 579,000 gallons, and in 1862 there 
were 3,238,000 gallons sent to that country. 
In reference to the product of Petroleum at 
the present time, it is stated that in Decem- 
ber, 1867, the average daily yield of the oil 
districts of Pennsylvania was 10,400 gallons, 
which, in December, 1870, had increased to 
15,214 gallons. The home consumption of 
Petroleum is estimated as equal to one-half 
the quantity exported, or 70,604,077 gallons a 
year, so that the total annual consumption of 
Petroleum in 1870 amounted to 211,812,232 
gallons. Estimating the price of Petroleum 
at twenty cents a gallon, the value of the 
yield for 1870 amounted to the handsome 
sum of $42,362,446. This return is certainly 
wonderful, and particularly when it is recol- 
lected that Petroleum was almost unknown 
to commerce twelve years ago. 


THe Viapuct Ramway.—An important 
change in the location of the proposed down- 
town depot of the Viaduct Railway has been 
determined on by the Directors, who :have 
concluded that the area of the Tryon-row 
block is insufficient for the purposes of the 
Company, and not altogether so convenient 
as might be wished. It is, therefore, now 
proposed to take a slice off the eastern side of 
the City Hall Park, running from Chambers 
street to the road in front of the City Hall, 
and going back as far as the Tax-oftice. This 
will give a space 500 feet long and 130 feet 
deep; and, if needful, the depth can be-in- 
creased to 200 feet after passing the Taux- 
office. The new arrangement will compel the 
removal of the engine-house at the Chambers 
street corner, the Park Hospital, and the Hall 
of Records. The entire area will be covered 
with a magnificent open arcade, probably 
terminating at the south-east corner with a 
handsome tower. Over the arcade will be 
the depot at one end, and an open plaza at 
the other. To carry out this plan a slight 
deviation in the route from Pearl street be- 
comes necessary. As now proposed it will 
not touch a single house in Chambers street 
or the Tryon-row block. This will be a 
source of gratification to Oswald Ottendorfer 
and Lorillard and Co.. who, of course, while 
ready to bow to public necessity, have no 
wish to change the locality of their places of 
business. The route, on leaving Pearl street 
will pass through the block bounded by City 
Hall-place, Pearl street, Park street, and 
Duane street, and entirely composed of tene- 
ment-houses, beer-saloons, rag stores, and very 
small places of business; thence across Duane 
street, taking the block bounded by City Hatl- 
place, Reade, Centre, and Duane streets, and 
oceupied by Conner’s large type foundery 
and Noyes and Wines’s Corrugated lron 
Works; and then across Reade street, taking 
the triangular block which has its base on 
Reade street and its apex at the junction of 
Chambers and Centre streets. A single arch, 
of elegant structure, will span Centre street 
from the north-east: to the south-west corner 
of Chambess street, and communicate imme- 
diately with the top of the arcade on which 
the depot will stand. 

This alteration in the plan will not at all 
affect the appearance or usefulness of the 
Park, for the greater part of the space which 
it is proposed to take is covered with the un- 
sightly buildings already mentioned. The 
Hall of Records is a massive and ugly build- 
ing, which was erected long before the Re- 
volution as a county jail for debtors, and is 
consequently one of the oldest structures in 
the city. About 50 years ago, it was changed 
from a jail into department offices, and up to 
afew years since was occupied by the Regis- 
trar, the Controller, the Surrogate, and the 
Street Commissioner. The last two officials 
lefta few years ago, and the Controller last 
year, as the increasing accumulation of the 
Registrar's Office compelled his using the 
entire building. Thirty-five years ago, there 
were under 400 volumes of conveyances ; now 
there are over 1,200 volumes of conveyances 
and 1,000 volumes of mortgages. 

Inquiries were made on Monday of the 
President of the Viaduct Railway Company 
as to the rumors which have been circulating 
for a few days past about other quick transit 
lines. Judge Hilton laughed at the idea of 
buying them up, and declared that such a 
policy had never been contemplated by the 
Directors, and should never be carried out so 
long as he remained President of the Com- 
pany. ‘We have no money for any such 
purpose,” he said; “our money has been 
raised to build a railway witb, and we mean 
to build arailway with it, and nothing else. 


The Rockaway branch of the Long Island 
Railroad is rapidly approaching completion. 
The greater portion of the right of way has 
been obtained, and trains are promised from 
Willow Tree Station to Rockaway by August 
Work on the Central Railroad of Long 
Island is advancing rapidly. Thousands of 
ties and overa thousand tons of steel rails are 
now on the piers at Hunter’s Point. A large 
force of men is at work on the section be- 
tween Rocky Hill and Flushing. At Rocky 
Hill a steam shovel is in operation, and ano- 
ther will be in place by Saturday. The 
heavy cut will be worked night and day, and 
will require about three months’ time, Trains 
will probably ke running from Long Island 
City via Flushing to Farmingdale before 


—_ 
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General Quotations of Stocks & Bon 
Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 
STOCKS AND SECURITIES. | Bid. | Ask. 
— | ——— 
U. S. Obligations. | | 
ey ee | ss ss 
U.S. 5s, “74 coup......--+---- +> wes oss 
U. 8. 6s, “81 —_. seveteesseseeceesel nan a 
U.S. 6s, 5-208, 62 coup......-.- | 334 ao 
U.S. 6s, 5-208, “64 coup..... -. 113 4 11: 8 
U. 8. 6s, 5-208, "65 coup........ | 113s 113%, 
U_S. 68, 5-208, "67 coup........ | pees 1123, 
U.S. 6s, 5-208, "68 coup... , | <M F 
U.S. 5s, 10-408, coup | 1124 | 1123 
| 
State Bonds. 
New York Regd Bounty Loan...... ol 2 
do coupon lo Wig 
do 6s can! loan 1872 O09 ‘a 
“ws | TE errant re 100 
Arkansas 7 . iiix 5E 
Californi | / tees 
Georgia 6s, a seve 
>» %s, M1 “een 
Tilinois Canal Bonds on sees 
Louisiana fs. ..... ‘ rene 
do new.. “25° sees 
Michigan 6s, ‘73 Te A ee 4 sees 
Missouri 6s, coup........-------- 8 at 
do 6a, H. & St. Jos........... oan p+ i 
N. Carolina fs old... 2.0... -..-- er 8 4636 
do ee er ‘ ines i Us 
Ohio 6s, "75... ...-.--+ sees 7" 
South Carolina ts... .. sii 718 
Tennessee 68, ... at ils 7 3s 
do new Bonds........ 71 pit 
Virginia G5. .......0..000 ereeees bade ai 
do ees er 3 1376 
hi Railroad Bonds. 
Albany & Snequehanna tst Bonds... pe ese 
Alt. & T. Haute Ist mortgage... ... a8 100 
do 2d mortgage pref.. 86 cece 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist Mort “- sese 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie ist Mort... 93 be 
Central Pacitic Gold Bonds. ........ 76 99 
Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8s, Ist mort. . 110 Mt 
Chic, & Alton Sinking Fund : 101 , tees 
do Ist Mortgage. 102 "@ frre 
do Income.......... 98 sees 
Chic. & Milwaukee Ist mort........ “1 ees 
Chic. & N. West Sinking Fund... . 100 101 
do Let MOTE........0...,0+| eers 100 
Chie. & Rock Island Pacific 7s... 100% | 101 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol 8 F] 94 Ig 
do 2d mort... 100 soa 
Cley. & Toledo Sinking Fund 100 A 
Col. Chic, & Ind, Central 1st mort.. Sty 8s 
do 2d mort...) 70 a 
Del. Lack. & West. tat mort.... ....| 99% tee 
in 94 mort......... tees tone 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort..... 4 90 
Erie Ist mort. extend.............+-- 1016 tees 
do Ist mort. end y 29 108° 
Galons & CIC. Ob ......0-0ss0000000s i ‘9 
2d mort ee pty tees 
Great Western Ist mort., “88. . beat) vase 
do 2d mort., % : 86 BOSE 
Hann. & St. Jos, Ist mort, Land Gr. : sone 
Hann, & St. Joseph convert. ..| 103, — 
Harlem 1st mort, 78.......... 101% Us 
do Ist mort, and Sinkin we tes 
Hudson River 7s Ist mort, "8D....... so0e 
Mlinois Central 7s "75.2... 0.6.6.6 .665 106 107 
Lack. & Western...... ‘ i103 - 
Michigan Central 88, 1882... ......... 4 aa" 
Mich. South. & N. 1b. 7s Sink Fund 101 a} i 2 
do do 2d mort... 97 vi 
Morris & Essex Ist mort.............] 2. tee 
2d mort.. 100 on 
New camp Central 2d mort panne ior 104 
New York Central 6s, °83............) 92 '4 Ie 
o Se a 8Y tee 
do ee: errr . vee 
New York & New Haven 6s........ -_ aes 
Ohio & Miss. Ist mort.............. be nase 
do GION cn dvncvasnsaes = pond 
I ae a recaka Nis iacan arenes 1046 503g 
Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic, Ist mort..... 10245 aoe 
lo do 2d mort... ” Wg 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar) --- tees 
Pac. E. B. guar. by Missouri......... tans. “ee 
uincy & Tol. Ist mort. °90..........] 8% i 
Sealine SN cs Why | 111s 
St. Louis & tron Mountain. . ‘oat tees 
Toledo & Wab, cons. cony.......----| Aa, tee 
Go febmott.ext,...........) ax a 
Tol., Peor. & Wars. 1st mort. E. Div) 58s ‘ 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 68... .... ra bik 
do Land Grants, 7#.............. r+ 833 
do income, tee incauen so 334 * 
Alt, & Terre Haute........... cose f oses 
do ee 55M . : 
Boston, Hartford & Erie............ m. a1 
ee eerrerrerrr ire a 1% 
0 a eer 1A 216 
Chicago & N. Western........ 117%  F 
‘Xo preferred.............. 107% 10% A) 
Chicago & Rock Island.............. ‘4 158 4 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.... . ry 91 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin Ae Aj 
Cleveland & Pittsburg. ..... eaveaes ~*~. 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Central, . tees 
Del. Lack, & Western ‘an "$0" 
Dubuque & Sioux Cit : @n3 
_ Seine eae 28 ~ ue 
do preferred......... we ‘| “R01 RI 
Hannthal & St. Joseph.............. “ 8 axe 
do preferred ............ 126 ine 
GU ri liak sire Cae’. Gican aid ” . 
do __ preferred........... sees vee 
Joliet & Chicago... . acs oo ss 
AS. RS ene py ane 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. . 4 
Marietta & Cincin. Ist preferred... ... neon ent 
do 2d preferred... . 120° 421 
Michigan Central.................-+ 5A As, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul.............. aie 8037 
o MEE, 04 xo000ves 0344 936 
err 164 171 
New Haven & Hartford........ .... 129 
ROE CONG sooo nc cus ovcocenscesceres 6% 0622 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River...... “Wr —e 
do Scrip Certificate...... ..J  * ne 
Coal Stocks, 
mre 
American Coal Co........ 6.560.000 “40 49 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co....... 124 ; 
Delaware & Hudson Canal.......... 533° 
Pennsylvania Coal Co.... =P “tig pai 
Spring Mountain Coal a, ' 
Miscellancous, 
IEG Drs sGaxecnsks nace esened 
Boston Water Power..... ’ "arg “Ray 
Canton Co............ sane i rong J 
Adams Express... ... ee rd ‘a oie 
Wells, Fargo Express............... 4 2 
American Express.............s0000.) 88 58 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





CUNARD LINE. 
The British and N, A. BR. M, Steamships 
Between New York and Liverpool, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Every Wednesday and every Thursday. 
Rates of Passage. 


By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 


First Cabin, $130 00 in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold, 
Scien $145 00, Gold. 


First Cabin to Paris....... 
By the Thursday Steamers. 
First Cabin... 


and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow: 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent; 
and for Mediterranean ports. 


For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 


pany’s Office, Bowling Green. 
For Stcerage passage, 

Building. 

CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGENT. 





GREAT WESTERN STEAMSHIP 


LINE. 


NEW YORK TO BRISTOL (Eng.)—Direct. 


Taking Goods and Passengers to London, and all | Henr a Remsen, 


Ports in Bristol Channel. 
The first-class new iron steamship 


ARRAGON, 

Captain WEsTERN, 
Will sail on SATURDAY, July 22. 
75 Gold. 


Cabin Passage, | Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Parties wishing to send for their friends can obtain 


pre-paid Steerage Certificates, 
For freight or passage, apply to 
E. E. MORGAN'S SONS, 
70 South Street. 





Between New York and Liverpool, 
CALLING AT CORK HARBOR EACH WAY. 
New and Magnificent Steamers, combining 
SAFETY, SPEED 
OCEANIC, 
. M. 


Passenger accommodations unrivalled. Piano and JOHN PATO 
Library provided—Hot and Cold Baths—Main Saloon 


—Smoking Room—in midship section. 
Rates—Saloon, $80 Gold. Excursion, 
Steerage $30 Currency. 
Apply—Wurre Star Line Orrices, 
J. H, SPARKS, Agent, 19 Broadway, N. 4 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 


i MAN LENE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 


ALTERNATE TUESDAYS, 
Rates of Passage. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
Payable in Gold. Pay. ee in Currency. 
Finest CaBin........... $75 | STEERAG 
Do to London 


Do to Paris....... 
Do to Halifax,N.S 





PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 





First Canin. STEERAGE. And Letters of Credit 
Payable in Gold. parents in Currency. 7 430 FoR 

Liverpool “a verpoo! 

Halifax i... 15 TRAVELLERS, 





Tickets sold to and ‘from England, Ireland, and the AVILASLE TH SEL PARTS OF TES WORD MOUED BF 


Continent, at moderate rates. 


For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices. 


* JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 ) Broadway, New New r York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP co. 
QTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 


NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 






oe. a as. ) anon oo ae & ene The Some poy 4 “ capitalists and investors gencrally 
HOLLAND....... 8, oo tons. Heuveria ay aha «| are invited to th 

TraLy wa ENNSYLVANIA. * 

FRAN ’ “Agie *  WmeetA......0 “ First Mor a 

Tie QUEEN.... S17 ” DENMARK....... 3, het * t 2 ge 


One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 


Liverpool, calling at Queenstown, 
Rates of Passage. 
To Liverpool or Queenstown : 
Cabin -$75 and $65 ergy 
* pre paid from i ive rp ‘L, Que enstown.$6o and 
* to Liverp'l or Queenstown and Return. $1 > . 
Stee Tae, fof Sea 28“ 


prepuid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
Glasgow, and Londonderry...........- $32 “* 


For freight or passage apply at the Orricr or raz | PAYABLE IN GOLD. 


Company, 69 Broadway. 
F. W. J. THURST, Manager. 
$TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails, 
From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 


MINNESOTA. .Capt. Freeman... July 19, aser=. 


IDAHO.. ..Capt. Price..... 
COLOR \no | ’ 


duiy 26, at 12 M 
Capt. Freeman, . Ang 








WIs —— Capt. Williams... A 12M. 
NEVADA ...Capt. Green. ‘Aug. ia a SP M. 
Ww VOMING Capt. Whine ray Aug. 23, at 11 ALM. 


Cabin PACG6. « .- 000+ cceesess (Gold). 7 
Steerage.......-ceseseces (Currency). 390. 
Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 
Steerage Passare Office, No, 29 Broadway. 
For freight or cab n passage, apply to 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 
No. 63 Wall Street. 


$80 00 Gold. Steerage.$30 00 Currency. 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 


AND COMFORT. 
Capt. Tnompson, sails July 8, at 10/ and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


$140 Gold. 


e 2 Do = y A -oe 3 
Do to Paris 
2 Do to Halifax, N.S. Fr 


2, = 3.00 P.M, 


OF NEW YORK. 
. Office, No. 66 Wall St. 





CHARTERED IN 1825. 
CR CIE 6. oi rece ccccnnetne $500,000 
Surplus, July 1, 1871............ 824,496 28 | 
eRe AE 


I as co cncntondescods $824,496 23 | 


Insures against Loss or Dam- 
age by Fire 
On all kinds of Buildings, Merchandise, Household 


Furniture, Rents, Leases, and all other insurable pro- 
perty, at reasonable rates of Premium, 


ON THE PARTICIPATION PLAN, 


Dividing three-fourths of its profits to its customers 


. 





at 111 Broadway, Trinity in Scrip, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per | 


annum, 


NON-PARTICIPATION POLICIES 


Also issued on favorable terms. 





DIRECTORS : 


Samuel T. Skidmore, Frederick W. Meyer, 
John David Wolfe, Joho H. Swift, 
Meigs D. Benjamin, James R. Taylor, 
Henry J. Seudder, | 
Henry A. Oakley. 
Benjamin D. Smith, 
Charles Mali, 
Henry IL. Barbey, 


Charles N. Talbot, 
Thomas W. Gale, 
Uriah J. Smith, 
Daniel B. Fearing, 
Thomas H. Faile, Ww illiam H. Wisner 


SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE, President. 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 


THEO. KEELER, Secretary. 
WILLIAM R. SKIDMORE, Ass't-Secretary. 


AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 

the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 


business transacted. 


ARCH, McKINLAY | Agents. 


- MORTON, BLISS & co., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


~ Desirable Home Securities, 


OFFICE OF 


MEAD AND CLARK, 
BANKERS, No. 144 BROADWAY. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


WALKILL VALLEY RAILWAY CO., 


which we offer for sale at 90 and accrued interest, in 
¥|currency. The railway is situated on the west side of 

the Hudson River, and is now running for twenty 
miles to New Paltz, and is under contract to be in 
working order to Kingston next Fall. The bonas are 
a first-class investment, and we invite the closest in- 
vestigation of them. The principal and interest are 
The coupons are paid semi- 
annually in this City, on the first day of April and 
October, free of Government tax, and the issue of 
bonds is limited to $20,000 per mile of completed road- 
- Any information concerning them will be given at 


our office. 
ERASTUS F. MEAD and 
THOMAS CLARK, Jr., 
FINANCIAL AGENTS, 


The Liverpool & Lon- 
don &F Glohe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, 8 20,000,000 

<< in the 
United States, 3,000,000 


45 William St. 











HOWARD INSURANCE “co. !a $20,000 contin ‘Seat, with 


| 
OCEANVIEW LAND IMPROVEMENT 


| State of New York, for a purpose perfectly legal, and 


Two-and-a-half Acres of Land. | 


A $4,000 Cottage, with 6 Lots of 
Land, and 1,198 splendid Build- | 
ing Lots, | 

AT 

OCEANVIEW, STATEN ISLAND, | 

Are represented by the Capital Stock, consisting of 

1,200 SHARES 

OF THE | 

COMPANY OF STATEN ISLAND. — | 

The Stock is now offered for sale at par, which is | 

$100 PER SHARE. 

Each share of stock entitles the holder of it to a lot | 

of land, the distribution to be made by lot among the | 
stockholders after the stock has been sold. The late 


owner of the property will pay $20,000 in cash | 
for the lot containing the Homestead, or will lease it | 


| of the person drawing it at the rate of $1,500 per an- | Franklin Osgood, 


num until May Ist, 1872. 


THIS IS NO LOTTERY. | 


The company is organized under the laws of the | 


no liability of any kind attaches to the stockholders. 
The property of the company is only ten miles from 
the City Hall, New York, and directly on the line of 
the Staten Island Railroad, and is in all respects first- 
class. This is the 


FINEST OPPORTUNITY FOR SPECULATION 
OR INVESTMENT EVER OFFERED 
TO THE PUBLIC. 

For maps or other information, or free passes to 
and from the property, apply either personally or by 
letter to the bankers of the company, 

BARTON AND ALLEN, 
40 BROAD ST., N. Y. 


FIRST-CLASS 
CITY AND COUNTY BONDS 


PAYING FROM 


10 TO 12 PER CENT., 


Free of All Taxes, 
Interest Coupons promptly paid 
Semi-annually in New York, 
CHOICE SECURITIES OF UNDOUBTED 
CHARACTER BELOW PAR. 


CASH VALUATION OF ar 
Ww ONLY INDEBTEDNESS, (LIMIT 


AL N EXTENSIVE VARIETY OF OTHER 
SECURITIDS FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE IN- 
VESTMENTS AT LOW KATES. FOR SALE 

ALBERT H. NICOLAY,. 
Banker, Stockbroker and Auctioneer, 
No, 43 Pine Street, N. Y. 

B.—First-class Investment Securities, Payi 


ing Large 
Rates of Interest, a Specialty with this House for 
pati bean 


«$45,719,817 


‘IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 


EOPABLIOMED. ... ..-0000000000- 1803. 

Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 

E. W. CROWELL, Restpent MANAGER. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


= M. Arcuimap, H.B.M. Consvr, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low ey 9 
E. 8. JAFFRAY, of E. 8. Jaftra: Co. 
Ricwarp Irvin, .! Richard nin & Co. 
Davip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
RMAN JOHNSTON, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


Co. 
Jas. Stvane, of J. & J. Stuart. 


VERY SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


PER CENT. BONDS AT 75, 
and interest. 


10 Per Cent. Bonds} at 90 and interest. 
Payable in this City. For Sale by 
FITCH & ELLIS, Bankers, 11 Pine Street. 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 
Charleston, S.C. 

Southern Securities of every description, viz.: Un- 
current Bank Notes, State, City and Railroad Stocks, 
Bonds and Coupons bought and sold on commission. 
Orders solicited and. satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
current issued weekly and exchanged regularly with 

Banking Houses. 
(Collections receive especial care. 
New York CorRREsSPONDENTS; 


lowes & Macy, Henry Clews & Co. 
Luther Kountze, J. M. Weith & Arents 


NORTON, SLAUGHTER & CO., 
WM. ALEXANDER SMITH £& €O., 
HALLGARTEN & CO., 


Recommend, after a thorough investigation into the 
affairs of the Company, as a very safe and desirable 
investment, THE EIGHT PER CENT. FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS OF THE ELIZABETHTOWN 
AND PADUCAH RAILROAD COMPANY OF KEN- 
TUCKY. They are only authorized to offer a limited 
amount of these securities at 8745 and accrued interest. 
The bonds offered are o1. the completed portion of the 














| Charles L. Tiffany, 











road, which is in successful operation. 


THE NEW YORK 


(VIADUCT) 


Railway Company. 


DIRECTORS: 
Alexander T. Stewart, A. Oakey Tall, 
William M. Tweed, 
August Belmont, 
| Charles A. Lamont, 
James F. D. Lanier, 


John Jacob Astor, 
Peter B. Sweeny, 
Levi P. Morton, 
Hugh Smith, 
William T. Blodgett, 
Réchard O'Gorman, 
Jose F. Navarro, 


Wm. Butler Duncan, 
John J. Bradley, 
Henry Smith, 
Edward B. Wesley, 
Manton Marble, 
Johu Taylor Johnston 


William R. Travers, 

Joseph Seligman, 

Richard B. Connolly, 
HenryjHilton. 


HENRY HILTON, 
President. 


HUGH SMITH, 
Vice-President. 


W. BUTLER DUNCAN, 
Treasurer. 
EDWARD P. BARKER, 


Secretary. 


By authority of the Board of Directors of THE 
NEW YORK RAILWAY COMPANY, and in con- 
formity with the terms of the Act of Incorporation in 
that respect, the undersigned Commissioners on Stock 
Subscriptions give public notice for and on behalf of 
the Directors, and of such Company, that Books of 
Subscription for the Capital Stock thereof will be 
opened on WEDNESDAY, THE TWENTY-EIGHTH 
DAY OF JUNE instant, at the following places in 
this city, viz. :— 


At the Banking House of 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
No. 11 Nassau street. 
At the Banking House of the 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, 
No. 31 Union square. 


The Company is authorised to construct two Via- 
duct Railways or branches through the City of New 
York, on the east and west sides thereof. from a com- 
mon starting point at or near Chambers Street, be- 
tween Broadway and Chatham Street ; also across the 
Harlem River and through Westchester County ; with 
power to build additional lines of railway or branches, 
from time to time, in any part of the City or West- 
chester County. The property acquired by the Com- 
pany is exempted from taxes and assessments during 
the period allowed for the final completion of the rait- 
way in the city. The Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
monality of New York are authorised and directed, 
with the approval of the Commissioners of the Sink- 
ing Fund, to subscribe for five millions of 
dollars of the stock of the Company, whenever 
one million of dollars thereof has been subscribed for 
by private parties. This conditional amount of stock 
has been wholly subscribed for and taken by the Direc- 
tors of the Company. On the completion of either of 
the lines of railway to the line of Westchester County, 
the Supervisors of that County are authorised to issue 
the bonds of the County to such amount as the Super- 
visors shall deem expedient, to aidin the construction 
and extension of the railway in and through that 
County. For the proper equalisation of the interest 
of shareholders who may subscribe and pay in moneys 
at different times, the Directors are authorised to 
issue scrip for interest on such payments, payable out 
of the earnings. 





THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION will be as fol- 
lows :— 

TEN PER CENT. of the amount of Stock sub- 
scribed for, to be paid in cash at the time of subscrip- 
tion. The residue to be paid as called for by the 
Board of Directors, on a notice of thirty days, but no 
call at any one time to exceed ten per cent. 

Scrip for interest at the rate of seven per cent. per 
annum will be issued by the Company, payable out of 
the first earnings of the Railway on all installments 
paid on Stock subscribed for within thirty days after 
the Subscription Books shall be opened. 

The Company reserves the right to close the Sub- 
scription Books at any time after the twenty-ninth 
day of July, 1871. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 

ALEX’R T. STEWART, 
JOHN JACOB ASTOR, 
LEVI P. MORTOY 


New Yor, June3i6, 1871. 


Commissioners 
on behalf of the 
) Company. 








